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Tue increasing awareness of the inade- 
quacies of traditional representative gov- 
ernment under changing social and_ eco- 
nomie conditions is causing a widespread 
concern for our cherished way of life and 
a demand for training in citizenship that 
and_ political 


will yield social integrity 


strength. Searcely a week passes when a 


college president’s desk does not receive 


some kind of an appeal pertaining to 
courses, forums, associations or other agen- 
cies designed to improve the level of civic 
effectiveness. In practically none of these 
appeals is there evidence that the proposed 
procedure would yield the desired results. 
Mostly, they urge a fuller acquaintance 
with the historic origins and the details of 
our political institutions on the assumption 
that these fragments of knowledge would 
work the alehemy of good citizenship. 
They seldom mention spiritual and moral 
purposes in social attitudes, which are basic 
in good citizenship, nor the tremendous 
changes in customs, which have radically 
altered the significance of historie cireum- 
stanees. However, the fact that these ap- 
peals are directed to colleges is evidence of 
a responsibility of higher education for a 
valid interpretation of trends fundamental 
to the adaptability of social organization in 
our changed and changing world. 

1 President’s address at the annual meeting of 
the Association of College Presidents of Pennsy] 
vania, January 31, 1941. 


Much of 
derives from a failure to improve civil insti- 


the maladjustment of to-day 
tutions part passu with the extension of 
human powers made possible by science and 
invention and the social complexities re- 
sulting from a high-speed efficient technol- 
ogy. For example, to-day the factory 
worker has the mechanical equivalent of 
sixty helpers and his productivity has in 
creased proportionately. Hours have been 
shortened so that a third of daylight is 
leisure and electric illumination has made 
night as available as day. Coach-and-four 
for the few has been superseded by coach- 
and-forty for the many. Electric communi- 
cation has become a globe nervous system 
and has shrunken the world to a speaking 
neighborhood. Ships travel from ocean bed 
to stratosphere, revolutionizing transport 
and warfare. Internal combustion engines 


have made petroleum an_ international 


frenzy and synthetic chemistry through 
nitrocellulose fabrics and plastics is shift- 
ing trade routes and industrial areas. 
Moving pictures have industrialized public 
entertainment; the vertical elevator, mak- 
ing high buildings economical, has concen 
trated urban population; and the telephone 
has made possible supercorporations and 
interconnected power networks. Their eco- 
nomic advantage gone, children have be- 
come fewer and in the absence of gainful 
occupation, they have come into the cus- 


todial care of a rather archaie educational 
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system with inadequate voeational values. 
Local manufactures have been coordinated 
and trade 
labor 


into integrated industries; 


unions have been supplanted by 
hierarchies organized for political power 
with craft improvement and genuine ecol- 
lective bargaining almost disearded objeec- 
tives. By these developments also, America 


has been pulled out of its isolation and 
pushed into the maelstrom of world affairs, 
thus rendering nineteenth-century provin- 
cialism the viewpoint of 


American education and political ideology. 


unsuitable as 


Under the impact of this scientifie age, 
our democracy with its individual freedoms 
naturally offered a fertile field for a wild 
crowth of social and economie dogmas, and, 
under a constitution that was an adventure 
in liberty, the American scene has become 
a wilderness of social philosophies—a sort 
of cubist picture of group pressures and 
professional polities. 

Ilowever, a jeremiad is not necessary at 
this time to show that if a free society is to 
survive, the deficiencies of our system must 
The 
losses to democracy in recent years, both 
at home and abroad, point to the gravity of 


be candidly discovered and corrected. 


the situation. To adapt representative gov- 
ernment to a just balance between indi- 
vidual freedoms on the one hand and eollee- 
tive controls and security on the other is 
the challenge to those who cherish the ideals 
of the American tradition. 

Although there are other agencies that 
ean help, education is the only champion 
available to take up this challenge, because 
in its upper ranges, edueation ean clarify 
the fundamentals of social organization in 
a complex world, and in its lower ranges, it 
the 
future citizens through whom progress ean 


can train, in their formative years, 


be wrought. Even education can hope to 
effect only gradual improvement over a 
period of years. The proportion of youth 
having the advantages of college education 
has so multiphed that most of the leaders 
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of thought in the years ahead will 
been college bred. Grade schooling has 
become well-nigh universal, and about three 
fourths of our population now pass throug 
secondary schools. The responsibility for 
formulating and promulgating sound so 
and political theory falls to higher ed) 
tion, while that for drilling and training jy 
the ways of citizenship falls to elementary 
schools. University re- 


and secondary 


searches should undertake fundamental js 
sues, and colleges should seek to dir 
toward wholesome civie leadership the edu- 
cation of those preparing for teaching, thy 
professions, business and public service 
To meet this imperative challenge, hic! 
education will have to rise to higher poten- 
tials of scholarship and new levels of social! 
purpose. 

The clouds of obseurity to which atten- 
tion must be addressed seem to cluster 
about the three poles of social organiza- 
tion; namely, (1) the nature of the state, 
(2) the nature of the human unit of’ so- 
(3) the ownership of 
the state, the individual and 


ciety and wealth 





These three 
propertv—may be considered to stand at 
the vertices of the eternal triangle of s 
cial relationships, and to the illumination 
of all three, research and scholarship can 
make significant contributions. 

As an approach to an analysis of tly 
state, the studies would find it useful to 
recall that in the evolution of society the 
state was one among many forms of volin- 
tary association for mutual advantage, the 
church, charities, 
and many commercial agencies having in- 


Government has grad- 


banks 


cuilds, schools, 
dependent origins. 
ually increased its ascendancy through the 
centuries, absorbing partially or wholly tle 
other functions. In some countries, tli!s 
absorption has progressed to yield totall- 
tarianism, and in America the federal gov- 
ernment has moved far toward state sovial- 
ism in the past eight years by encroaching 
institutions. Charities 


on independent 
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e been taken over in part by social- 
irity programs, and business encounters 


rt 
ay 


eyery turn governmental competition 
d controls. Government is assuming 
hrough expensive tax-supported schools a 
arger part of the education of youth, 
vovernmental bureaus flood the mail with 
pamphlets of instruction, and innumerable 
proposals are being made for still other 
vovernmental educational activities. The 
fiction even arises at times, influenced per- 
haps by a fading faith in the divine dignity 
of the individual, that the state has a soul 
independent of its people, which in some 
foreign countries has been virtually deified. 
As the state waxes, the status of the indi- 
vidual wanes. The people ean confer un- 
limited power on the state, either by direct 
crant or by aequiescence in its assumption, 
but, alas, wisdom and integrity can not be 
commensurately conferred. The 
dizement of the state may assume such 
further proportions that in the future at a 
new Runnymede, education may be ealled 
upon to lead in obtaining a new magna 
charta of rights of those institutional peers 
whose lineages are as honorable as that of 
the state itself. How to reconcile planning 
and demoeratie freedom, and how to obtain 
collective control and security without sae- 
rificing the efficiency, adaptability and in- 
spiration of free enterprise are the essence 
of our quest. The natural seope of the state 
as fixed by human limitations in capacity 


ageran- 


aud character should be recognized and the 
needed supplementary institutions devel- 
oped accordingly. 

Not only the internal but the external 
relationships of the state should be subject 
to critical review in the light of changed 
What is the character of inde- 
pendent sovereignty ; how much of it is sen- 
timent and how much represents substance 
it human welfare; how much is it a ves- 
tigial remnant of archaic despotisms? Is 


customs, 


+ 


it still a funetion of geography or, in these 


}. : : . a . . ° 
days of radio, may it follow linguistic and 
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ethnic ties across physiographie borders? 
What are the responsibilities of strong 
sovereignties for maintaining historie but 
weak sovereignties which changed cireum- 
stances may have rendered economically 
obsolete? Do modern conditions require 
the integration of sovereignty into larger 
self-sufficient units? What curtailment of 
sovereignty might be exchanged for world 
federation, economie cooperation and 
peace? War, the 
eignty, is little understood as an instrument 


coneomitant of sover- 


of international relations. Persisting in all 
stages of civilization; fought by means of 
rocks, spears, guns or bombers; deprecated 
by men and feared by women; ignited by 
an incident but spreading like a consuming 
conflagration out of control, war as a phe- 
nomenon is an An 
world cries out for a searching review of 


enigma. anguished 
independent sovereignty and of war as in- 
struments of international relations in a 
world where science is available for either 
destruction or collaboration. 

In addition to the internal and external 
the the detailed 


representative democracy re- 


relations of state, pro- 
cedures of 
quire perfecting, if-republican government 
is to hold its own among world systems. 
As J. S. Mill so cogently stated, constant 
vigilance is the price of free government, 
since social relations are never static. A 
sound social order can not be purchased 
outright, as we in America have seen in the 
past eight years; it is organic and must be 
erown. Forces of deterioration, as active 
in a political organism as germs of decay 
are in cell protoplasm, multiply to disease 
proportions if not opposed by antibodies of 
sound institutions and procedures. For 
example, the inadequacy of the machinery 
of representation has given rise to lobbies 
of pressure groups so influential that legis- 
lation now largely consists in stamping ap- 
proval on their programs. In an effort to 
remedy unrepresentative government, the 
principle of representation has sometimes 
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retrograded, as for example in the popular 
the initiative 


and referendum of legislation. The much 


election of senators and in 
publicized polls of public opinion may de- 


velop into this needed agency for re- 


sponsive public opinion. The Gallup sur- 
vey is merely an extension of Mr. Gallup’s 
doctoral dissertation and exemplifies the 
exploratory contributions that research can 
make toward the advance of representative 
rovernment, 

The nature of the human unit of society 
should also be studied, and = attention 
shifted from a hypothecated average man 
to homo sapiens, a biologie creature with a 
capacity for both social and individual edu- 
conditioned 


whose behavior — is 


his health and well-being, who 


cation, 
largely by 
is egotistical and prefers pleasant error to 
unpleasant truth but is capable of almost 
sublime devotion to a sentiment. 

One unsound postulate, which arose from 
an emotional upheaval rather than from 
knowledge, is that ‘‘all 
equal.’’ Nothing perhaps is 
evident than that men are created vastly 


men are created 


more self- 
unequal and infinitely varied. To assume 
that all men are equal in physical strength, 
mental ability, emotional stability, moral 
fiber or volitional enterprise is to fly in the 
face of common observation. Diversity of 
abilities and aptitudes is as much a law of 
nature as is variety of physiognomies. Any 
educational system based on the erroneous 
assumption of native equality among stu- 
dents instead of individual differences 
would be foredoomed to weakness; and a 
political system predicated on this falla- 
cious postulate can never be just or efficient. 
The glory of democracy should be the rec- 
the 


adjustment of political and social institu- 


ognition of individual differences in 
tions, in contrast to authoritarian régimes, 
which may seek to repress personality into 
classified categories, and the new worlds of 
discovery in both education and _ political 
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theory lhe in finding the ways to accommo- 
date and develop individual differences 
The root meaning of democracy is evy- 
ernment by the people as they are biologi- 
cally created rather than by hypothecated 
equal units called the average man or the 
economic man. A social organization based 
on native equality has not survived in the 
processes of evolution as the fittest type for 
mankind, although nature seems to have 
produced a system of equality for bees, ac- 
Doubtless 


cording to the entomologists. 


every member of this order receives the 
degree ‘‘A Bee’’ when it emerges from the 
chrysalis, as apparently some equalitarian 
progressives would advocate for the human 
young. However, this system does not seem 
to fit our race. Since biologie laws rather 
than legislative fiat determine many of the 
relations of men, and since nature makes 
men unequal, social institutions will be most 
correct if designed for inequality. 
Squality in ‘“‘unalienable rights’’ to 
‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness”’ 
does not require the premise of general 
equality, and even in these respects govern- 
ment can not guarantee more than nature 
An equal distribution of prop- 
erty following this erroneous assumption of 


dispenses. 


equality, as advocated by some early doc- 
trinaires, has been proved impractical by 
universal experience and is generally recog- 
nized as absurd by modern economists, who 
find it necessary to allow for individual 
differences. 

Equality of franchise, after much debate 
by the founding fathers, was adopted under 
the ecstasy of the rhetorical declaration 
that all men are created equal. How equal 
vote to the economically incompetent, the 
business executive, the ignorant moron and 
the educated man can be 
utilized so as to yield political wisdom is 
still a question. Obviously representation 
should put the decisions made by such uni- 
versal ballot remote from the complicated 


professional 
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iness of government if a town-meeting 
ept of democracy is to be adapted to 
creat nation. Otherwise, political effec- 
‘iveness can be obtained only by limiting 
. franchise to those of at least moderate 
itelligence and virtue. 

Society may well organize to afford op- 
portunities to all men according to their 
native abilities and purposes to serve 

unanity, but to predicate the organization 
on the erroneous premise of general equal- 

can not be expected to afford efficiency 

r streneth. 

A fuller knowledge of man should place 
human society in the realm of the natural 
world along with electrons and heredity, in 
which progress is attainable by working 
Hysteria 
understood if 


with rather than against nature. 
and propaganda must be 
tuass behavior is to be subject to rationality. 
As a first step toward promoting public 
wisdom through calm and frank discussion 
of important issues by capable and respon- 
sible citizens, education should consign the 
despicable custom of name-calling, so in- 
imicable to calm judgment in a democracy, 
to that lowest circle of Stygian contempt 
where it belongs. Edueation should aim 
also in other ways to dignify public service 
so that the ablest men would be attracted 
to office, and this can be done by keeping 
all public discussion on the plane of reason 
Individ- 
The reason- 


rather than personal invective. 
uals think; a crowd does not. 
ing of the latter is at the primitive level of 
its most untutored element, although its 
emotional reactions may be intensified in 
proportion to its numbers. <A superficiality 
that is satisfied with words may confuse a 
with _ political 

polities were 


psychopathie chauvinism 
ideology. If international 
taught in the department of psychology 
and subject to psychologic research for a 
veneration, perhaps the infusion of new 


thought would be salubrious. 
The third area of uncertainty in social 
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theory pertains to the ownership of prop- 
ertv. The age of technology has obscured 
the title to productive capital as well as to 


When a 


land or a 


produced wealth. farmer har- 


vested a crop from his smith 
fashioned an article in his forge, the owner 
ship seemed clear, since capitalist, laborer 
and enterpriser were one. However, when 
a scientist makes a discovery, which an 
engineer embodies in machines in a factory, 
which an industrialist builds and operates 
by means of capital raised through the sale 
of stocks and bonds to thousands of pur- 
chasers, whose risk is in the stock exchange 
more than in the factory, and the labor em- 
ployed is so specialized that one man makes 
but a small part of the finished product, 
the basis of ownership in the manufactured 


article becomes indistinct; and where the 


profits from highly organized sales are 
large, their distribution often leads to 


controversy. 

Some would recklessly abandon all hope 
of tracing the lines of ownership and cut 
the whole fabric of rights arbitrarily along 
political lines. However, produced wealth 
under refined scrutiny is found not to be 
a seamless fabric and political division 
usually means tearing rather than cutting. 
Government can not, of course, create 
wealth; it can only modify its natural dis- 
tribution, which represents the equilibrium 
The 


situation demands a refinement in economie 


of the forces entering into its creation. 


theory which transcends the powers of the 
individual and can be accomplished only 
procedure 


A pro- 


through group endeavor, a 
proven effective in physical science. 
fessor in a great university who devised or 
adopted the fanciful theory that a worker 
acquires title to the machine that he oper 
ates, and the dean of a famous law school 
who predicted that sit-down strikes would 
probably be sanctioned ultimately by the 
rights in property 


courts as acquired 


merely add to the density of the fog sur- 
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rounding ownership and illustrate the need 
for academic responsibility in higher edu- 
cation. 

To meet its responsibility, higher educa- 
tion will have to improve its methodology, 
shift its emphasis from an individual to a 
social viewpoint and organize its forces. 

Through a confusion of objectives, col- 
leges have sometimes impaired their claim 
to authoritative leadership. They some- 
times seek publicity more arduously than 
they do truth and reliability. Too often, 
results hoped for in an inquiry are an- 
nounced as attained and are inflated in 
publicity far beyond their genuine signifi- 
Professors are sometimes more con- 


Al- 


ready the vagaries of superficial professors 


cance, 
cerned with headlines than with rigor. 
as ‘‘brain-trusters’’? have caused the aca- 
demie mortar board to replace the dunee 
cap among cartoonists’ labels. Conferences 
are called by some colleges on sensational 
topics in the hope of newspaper attention, 
and publicity staffs are employed whose 
function seems to be to get column space 
almost regardless of news significance. 
Scholarship should bear the sterling stamp 
of genuine, and veritas may well be the 
ideal of every college even though not em- 
blazoned on its crest. 

Higher 
techniques by devising more rigorous tests 
When two 
reputed authorities arrive at antithetical 


education should improve its 


of the validity of its teachings. 


conclusions, at least one is In error, either 
through a faulty knowledge of facts or 
through defective inferences, and methods 
should be devised to disclose such errors. 
:ligher education must take some collective 
responsibility for the correctness of its find- 
ings. It is no infringement on academic 
freedom to expect a teacher who propounds 
a strange theory to subject his findings to 
the scrutiny of his qualified colleagues be- 
fore making his views public under the 
aegis of his college. Such a group intellee- 


tual check on scholarship is entirely dif- 
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ferent from the pernicious medieval 
tempts to control doctrine through the 
emotional dogmatism of church or state. A 
professor has no right to use his collece 
position as a sounding board for unproved, 
sensational doctrines, since error reflects on 
the institution. He who insists on doing 
so should leave the 
efforts to lecturing 
where his audience 


faculty and devote his 
and magazine writing 
will be voluntary. A 
teacher of history or theology who is 
norant of economics has no more right to 
air his views on wealth distribution in his 
classes than a teacher of Latin, enamored 
of classical cosmography, has to teach his 
is flat. Academic 
freedom must be linked inseparately to 
academic As ‘‘what to 
think’’ is a cheek on ‘‘how to think’’ in 
mathematics, so it should be to a degree in 


classes that the world 


responsibility. 


social studies. An incorrect conclusion in- 
dicates faulty thinking, and whether the 
error lies in premises or in reasoning, it is 
incumbent on teaching to find and correct 
it. Obtaining complete basic data is of the 
essence of thinking equally with analysis 
and conelusions, and is inherent in the 
Of course, | 
recognize a difference in the degree ol 


responsibility of scholarship. 


precision possible in social studies in co) 
parison with physical sciences, and also 
that error sometimes occurs in the latter 
Nevertheless, means of corroboration are 
necessary in the former as well as in 
latter if 
than 


higher edueation is to illumine 


rather confuse. Academie freedo 


is a precious heritage and must be pre- 
served, vet its abuse may necessitate its 
re-definition lest under the lures of mod- 
ern publicity it become a betrayer rather 
than a guardian of truth. 

American scholarship generally — has 
been heretofore too diffuse to solve social 
situations reliably, notwithstanding nota- 
ble exceptions. The fear of overspeciall- 
its understanding. 
professor is 


zation has enfeebled 


For example, a called a 
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ocjalist in economies, a subjeet so inelu- 
. that it should be subdivided into per- 
ns a score of major specialties. The 
‘udy of history still follows to a great 
stent along traditional lines of national 
irrative instead of analyses of the great 
sts of the race independent of national 
vidence. The word polities, of honorable 
assic origin, has become so degraded in 
significance that the term political 
ence (save the mark) has been grafted 
Political 
nomy is as rare in the nomenclature of 
irricula as it is in facet in Washineton. 
\Ve may deplore the 
thoroughness characteristie of old German 
cholarship, but it yielded a reliability of 
nderstanding that we may well envy. 
However profound the scholarship, to 
attain its full measure of effectiveness, 
cher education must be made inearnate 
Only through new gen- 


the sake of respectability. 


some results of 


f 


college youth. 
ations are outworn ideologies retired and 
replaced by better, and only through the 
vital. 


are abstractions made 


or organized society is an 


tizenry 
Government 
futility except that it provide a 
for the divine fulfilment in the 
To this end 


empty 
medium 
udividual and in the 
id in this manner, 
should seek to make democracy economi- 
illy efficient, politically competent and 
Economic efficiency 


race. 


higher education 


ilturally spiritual. 
ll result from the applications of science 
nd art and from enlightened legislation. 
competency lies in the way of 
permanent civil and diplomatic 
A spiritual culture may come 
rom a collaboration of scholarship with 
rganized religion that will yield an en- 
arged horizon and a more serene evangel. 


Political 


trained 


‘o all these, higher education can make 

ontributions through the proper training 
youth. We ean not resolve for virtue, 

must grow it. 

Edwin Markham said: 


We are blind until we see 
That in the human plan, 
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Nothing is worth the making 
That does not make the man. 
Why build these cities glorious 

If man unbuilded goes, 

In vain we build the world unless 


The builder also grows. 


It is of no avail to revile the politician. 
He is homo sapiens also—at any rate, homo. 
Improvement will come when we nurture 
better people. 

The civic responsibility of higher eduea- 
tion can not be met by providing any par- 
ticular course or group of courses of study, 
because social organization has as many 
facets as the activities of men. Good citi- 
zenship, like charity, begins locally, and no 
academic group is discernibly preeminent 
either in his comprehension of public issues 
or in its civic performance. Courses in 


oe s . 9 * 66 . 99 
presidenting’’ or in ‘‘senatoring’’ would 
obviously be inane and, for college youth, 


‘courting 


‘ > 


instruction in seems superflu- 


ous. Social integrity is largely a product 
of mass psychologic health. An aggressive 
communist or anarchist, for example, can 
poison social attitudes among the ignorant 
masses as a typhoid carrier can infect the 
physical health of a neighborhood. The old 
inner-culture philosophy of education ap- 
plied to the introvert type has frequently 
produced the dilettante radical un- 
familiar with realities to appraise critically 
the Utopias of Plato, More, Marx and other 


too 


visionaries, yet enabled him through clever 
dialectic to give their subversive doctrines 
undue plausibility and Only 
enlightenment and a spiritual ethie ean 
Disraeli 


influence. 


prevent such social morbidity. 
said that a nation’s culture is represented 
by the attainment of its citizens while its 
civilization is measured by the development 
Both touch the province 
of higher education. The old 


aimed at the former; the new education 


of its institutions. 
education 


must give primary emphasis to the latter. 
Emphasis should be shifted from learning 


for learning’s sake to civic motifs, and 


every curriculum, whether it relates to 
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science, humanities or professions, should 
be viven direction by its social implications. 

Perhaps no other source of intelligent 
opinion is, through greater independence 
from ulterior influences, worthier of trust 
in molding civic ideals than are the schools. 
Occasionally colleges are suspected of trim- 
ming their sails of instruction to the breezes 
of financial support, wealthy patrons. or 
political expediency, but for the most part 
It was a great 
was 


that suspicion is groundless. 


vain for freedom when the church 
separated from the state and it would be a 
ereat loss to freedom if education were now 
to be entirely taken over by the state. If 
we are to escape a politically planned edu- 
with an educa- 


cation we must forestall it 


tionally planned education. Bismarck said, 
“What vou would have in your state first 
put Higher 
rather than the state should disinterestedly 


in your schools.”’ education 
be the source of leadership in our schools 
if democratic freedoms are to be preserved. 
The American system of both governmental 
and non-governmental colleges offers a sort 
of bicameral higher education representing 
two general viewpoints of social and edu- 
cational philosophy. <A free interchange of 
personnel and discussions between the two 
may be expected to provide a sound mean. 
The national councils, associations, ete., of 
consolidated 
non-political 
agency with state and distriet branches as 


higher edueation should be 


into one departmentalized 
a counterpart of labor and industrial or- 
thus 


abnormal 


vanizations. Higher education may 


attain the stature to check an 
growth of statism beyond the capacity of 
human ability and character to administer 
and to instil in vouth those ideals of eivie 
virtue necessary to maintain polities at a 
high level of honor and public service. 
Summarizing, the civie responsibility of 
higher edueation lies in a more reliable 
scholarship, a more vital leadership in the 
educational function and in an apprecia- 
tion of the social implications of all scholar- 
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ship. More science, rather than less, could 
relieve unemployment through diversifiea- 
afford 
against the destructive uses of science and 
that would 
lessen international strife for markets. A 


tion of occupations, protection 


create substitute materials 
fuller knowledge of mass psychology may 


render society safe from hysteria ani 
propaganda, quicken the spiritual pulse ot 
the arts, implement republican government 
and find a will to international accord. Re- 
search in the genes of heredity may even 
yield a more decent humanity. Few peri 
ods in history have seen mankind in so great 
confusion and need of an illumined path 
We can searcely ascribe to higher 


efficacy as 


way. 


education such would yield 


miraculous eures to social ills in a fey 
vears, but we should recognize our responsi- 
bility and be about the business if we have 
faith in the abiding values of truth and 
right as determinants in the destiny of 
mankind beyond our time. 

Higher education should, therefore, take 
up the challenge of the present social con 
fusion, lest the titanic forces that have been 
loosed should engulf a civilization based ou 


History 


moves with almost a cosmic sweep through 


individual dignity and freedom. 


eras and epochs; in the fashioning of social 


institutions, generations pass, and _ thie 
present is portentous for the future. The 
mills of the gods are grinding out the fate 
of institutions and of nations at an acceler 
ated tempo, and many political systems are 
being crushed and reground to be recast in 
new molds. Representative democracy is 11 


the Jovian balance while Time stands indif- 
ferent by to see which way the beam will 


turn. If dross and deterioration in fiber 
should make republican government (efi 
cient in intrinsie values, the inexorable 


poise will drop. Our own America is mov- 
ing up to the test and it behooves us as 1! 
dividuals and eolleges to make our institu: 
tions of full weight and fineness. Higher 


education has been assigned by circum- 
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we an important part in eliminating the 
rious and cultivating the true for this 
If higher education should fail in 
responsibility, Western culture and 


Sprua 
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civilization may fail and the lights of free- 
dom in democracy may flicker and grow 
dim. To-day, higher education stands at 


Armageddon. 


HAS THE TEACHERS COLLEGE FAILED? 


By H. M. LAFFERTY 


EAST TEXAS STATE 


In a recent article entitled, ‘‘The Decline 
the Teachers College,’’ <A. 
Melvin' has painted an extremely gloomy 
picture of the professional work now being 


offered teachers-in-training in this particu- 


Gordon 


ar type of educational institution. Even 


though the issue is somewhat obscured by 
the optimistic note which the author strikes 
or the ‘‘new teachers college’’ of the next 
decade, the general tone is hardly a vote 
One 
vathers from such fragmentary statements 


of confidence for present practice. 


as the following: ‘‘ a strange antag- 
onism seems to have developed between 
teachers and teachers colleges,’’ ‘*. . . the 
waning influence of the teachers college in 
changing methods of instruetion will con- 
the lag 
current 
elementary-school Dr. 
Melvin has weighed the teachers college 


99 66 


tinue with increasing harm, 
of the teachers colleges behind 
practice,’’ that 


and found it wanting. 

Two accusations stand out prominently. 
First, there has been, it is claimed, no con- 
summation between the theory of teaching 
Realism 
in the teacher-education curriculum is at 


and the actual teaching act itself. 


a premium. Funcetionalism is just a 
thirteen-letter word as far as the teachers 
college’s professional program of study is 
‘*There has been a current fail- 


lire to coordinate the theory and methods 


concerned, 


taught in our teachers colleges with the 
actual class teaching of our best teachers. 
We have deluded ourselves into a pretense 


\. Gordon Melvin, ScHooL. AND Society, 52: 


YSR-999 








TEACHERS COLLEGE 


that educational philosophy is the egg out 


of which hatches new educational prac- 
tice,’”? 

In warming up to a development of this 
thesis the author observes that: 


Educational theory and educational practice con 
stitute a eycle. The imaginative teacher, out of 


his or her philosophy and conerete experience, 


develops fresh modes of teaching; the philosopher 
familiarizes himself with the teacher’s work, par 
ticipates in it himself and analyzes it. He presents 
and diseusses it with teachers-in-training, and they 


| And 


There should be an orderly flow of new ideas and 


go out to freshen the schools. again: 
new practices through the classrooms and the chil 
dren to the training schools and back again to the 
classrooms. Furthermore, it is the responsibility 
of the training colleges, not of the classroom teach 
ers, to maintain this steady flow of the vital eycle 


of theory and practice.4 

On the basis of the evidence submitted, 
Dr. Melvin apparently considers a teacher- 
education center to be bringing about a 
coalition of practice and theory the moment 
it offers its students-in-training an oppor- 
tunity to do observation and practice teach- 
other than 


the regular campus or laboratory school. 


ing in some public school 
Enough of the teachers colleges have al- 
ready accepted the logic of providing for 
their pre-service teachers observation and 
elementary 
the 


assertion 


participation experiences in 


other than 
the 


that this progressive move is no longer a 


and secondary = schools 


campus school to justify 


novelty. Actually, in the case of several 


2 Ibid., p. 289. 
Ibid. 
4 Thid. 
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of the teachers colleges mentioned later in 
this paper, the union of practice and theory 
has already progressed beyond the coalition 
stage to a point wherein some degree (not 
completely of course) of organic unity has 
been realized. What is equally significant, 
this unification process has been achieved 
Without drawing too enthusiastically upon 
the philosophy of naturalism. Because the 
teachers colleges have failed, or more cor- 
rectly, refused to 20 off the deep end in 
full 


vressivism’’ as viewed by some enthusiasts 


support of the principle of ““Pro- 
(whose enthusiasms have caused Dewey to 
have to devote the last several years to pro- 
tecting himself from his friends), these cen- 
ters of teacher-education are promptly and 
vigorously credited with being out of step 
with the times. Failing to hurry in set- 
ting up replicas of New College is taken as 
more or less an indication that the teachers 
college has failed to keep its ear to the 
eround., 

Let it be said at the outset that there are 
too many teachers colleges now in existence. 
The work of some of these is visibly non- 
professional. To indict the teachers col- 
leges collectively because of the inferiority 
institutions is another 


of some of these 


matter. Were Dr. Melvin less well known 
for his Progressive beliefs one would haz- 
ard the guess that he might favor punish- 
ing an entire class for the misbehavior of 
a single member. Because there are law 
that the title, 
is no justification for one’s losing 
No more right than 
had the graduate student at the University 


schools merit ‘diploma 
mills, ”’ 


faith in law schools. 


of Michigan to criticize that great institu- 
tion because one of his professors showed 
up one day without his lecture notes and 
so had to had 
nothing to talk about! The curious habit 
the weak and the strong have of mingling 


dismiss class because he 


together is a rather common occurrence. 
As a matter of fact, there are in opera- 
tion in this country to-day a number of 
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teachers colleges that have gone the ‘ey, 


theory’’ (the term suggests the vocabuls 
of an economist or a description of 
platoon plan of school organization ) 
better and brought about a real unio: 
theory and practice for their student 
training. Witness the 
program of the Milwaukee State Teachers 
College under the leadership of Pres 
Frank E. 


worker 


teacher-educat 


Baker—an 
truly 
program of 


earnest, dil! 
for a professional, try) 
functional teacher-educat iv 
The ‘‘practica’’ at the New Jersey state 
teachers colleges at Trenton and Newark 
and the integrative features of the first two 
vears of the training program coupled with 
the practical note struck during the prac 
tice-teaching period at Chicago Teachers 
College are also offered as evidence 
theory and practice are on speaking terms 
in the teachers college. The mere fact that 
the majority of these institutions continue 
dividing their offerings 
—a devil word to some Proves 
sives—can not be accepted as indisputal)! 
evidence that experiential learning is non 
At the New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, the contacts that 1! 
student makes with the Milne High Sc! 
during his junior year in preparing fo) 


to favor 


‘*courses’”’ 





existent. 


his regular practice-teaching assignment 
the year following ean hardly be called 
superficial. Based on the new four-year 
curriculum effective September, 1939, the 
provisions made for the edueation of cit) 
and school teachers (elementary 
grades) at the Towson, Maryland, State 
Teachers College, can in no sense be labeled 
the 
Utilitarianism is very much in the picture 
Other institutions including Southern I!!! 
nois State Normal University (Carbon 
dale), and the State Teachers College, Troy 
Alabama, are to-day bringing greater rea! 
ism into their professional offerings as 4 
result of their work with the Commissio) 
on Teacher Edueation. 


county 


work of romanticists or aesthetes 
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rhe charge that ‘‘the chief contributions 


the training of teachers . have 
me from comparatively isolated centers 
f training’’ rather than from teachers col- 
wes lacks substantiating evidence. 
Now it is not the intent of the present 
er to precipitate an either-or quarrel. 
As Melvin points out, excellent work in the 
of realizing a more funetional ap- 
proach to the edueation of teachers has 
been done by the Walden School, the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, and 
the publie schools of Winnetka, Illinois, 
and Bronxville, New York. Examples do 
not cease here. Had the author not been 
so eager to establish the descriptive phrase, 
‘comparatively isolated centers of train- 
he might have ranged far enough 
afield to recognize the work under way at 


: ” 
ing, 


Ohio State University, the universities of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Buffalo. Syra- 
cuse University and Cornell University. 
More than a few institutions of higher 
learning coneerned with the preparation 
of teachers have already awakened to the 
fallacy of a too sharp distinetion between 
the general and the professional education 
No, enlightenment in teacher- 
education cireles regarding the advantages 
of maintaining perfect rapport between 
principles and practice is not restricted to 
a chosen few ‘‘isolated centers of training.”’ 
Up and down the land, lights are burning 
in schools and colleges of education and 
colleges. At Montclair, Lock 
Haven, Terre Haute, Stanford University, 
Alabama College, Greeley, the University 
of Texas, the quest for unity in the teacher- 
education curriculum could hardly be 
termed virginal. Because the work of in- 
stitutions like these has not enjoyed the 
publicity that some of our ‘‘isolated centers 
of training’? have received is no reason to 
conclude that, by and large, schools and 
colleges of education and teachers colleges 
are waiting around for a leader and for 


of teachers. 


teachers 
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‘insight.’ Much of this integrative work 
is going on to-day, here, now. 

The second chief reason for ‘‘the decline 
is held by Melvin 
to be due to the inability of teachers to 


of the teachers college”’ 


secure while in training definite help in 
the 
techniques. 


way of goals, materials, tools and 
Instead of settine out a sub- 
stantial diet designed to give the student 
in-training a conerete orientation to the 
teaching seene, the teachers college, it is 
maintained, has gone searching for social 
the 


ren 


innovations and 
the 


To be more specific : 


theories, educational 





like—all couehed in vaguest of 


eralities. 
Teachers want definite aid. Teachers need con 


crete help, specific programs which they have 
neither the tools nor the time to work out for them 
selves. Unless some of our social campaigners get 
down from their pedestals and provide teachers 
with definite goals, material, techniques and meth 
ods, neither teachers nor children will know what 
to do with a new social order when they get it. 


We need to return to a simple, honest treatment 


of the school teachers’ definite task of teaching 


children who want to learn.5 

The answer to this charge is twofold. 
First, in response to the plea from teachers- 
in-training for more definite aid, teachers 
colleges, along with schools and colleges 
of education, have not infrequently been 
cuilty of being too definite rather than 
not specific enough! In too many cases 
objectivism has been the altar before which 
a goodly number of educationists and sub- 
Witness 
the answer still given in books dealing with 


ject-matter specialists have knelt. 


the general methodology of teaching to the 
question, ‘‘ How much time should be spent 
in making the assignment?’’ Up until re- 
cently the answer has oftentimes been in 
terms of a definite number of minutes. 
The master teacher knows and appreciates 
the fallacy of such a reply. Different 
different different 
interests, different pupils, different schemes 


5 Tbid., p. 291. 


materials, objectives, 
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different ceonditions—all 


have their role to play in determining for 


of organization, 


each day, each period, just how much time 
shall be spent in presenting the work to be 
done in the succeeding learning period. 
To answer in terms of some absolute (here 
it is time) is to deny the organic nature of 
the learning and the teaching process. 
Secondly and in full awareness of what 
has already been said about the danger of 
teacher-education centers being too helpful, 
than the 


practices operative in the teachers colleges 


a more casual examination of 
scattered over the country will reveal that 
a wide variety of specific aids in the form 
of ‘‘definite goals, material, techniques and 
provided for teachers-in- 


methods’’ are 


training. Dr. Melvin asks that these insti- 
tutions spend not so much time dealing in 
generalities with their pre-service teachers. 
It so happens that the teachers colleges 
are going this eritic one better by also 
providing services for the teacher after 
he has completed his formal professional 
study. No longer do many teachers col- 


leges consider their responsibility  dis- 
charged when a student obtains his degree, 
his teaching certificate and his first full- 
time position. Rather the responsibility 
has been extended to the point where the 
in-service teacher is made to feel that the 
teachers college in his area is vitally inter- 
ested in his professional activities and de- 
velopment regardless of whether or not he 
graduated from or even attended the col- 
lege in question. On such a philosophy, 
the instructional program of a number of 
This point of view 
As 
will be pointed out later, numerous sehools 
feel the same 


One doubts that such a truly pro- 


teachers colleges feeds. 
is not peculiar to the teachers college. 
and colleges of edueation 
way. 
fessional policy is practiced more avidly in 
Dr. that 
are ‘‘making astute alliances with the more 


Melvin’s ‘‘few isolated centers’’ 


wide-awake elements in older bases.’’ 


Without attempting to limit to the teach- 
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ers colleges the discussion of what is now 
being done in teacher-education centers to 
make the preparation of teachers something 
real and warm and vital, the following cita- 
tions are given at random as evidence that 
the professional spirit is more widespread 


than some of us imagine: 


The centralized departments or bureaus of edu 


cational service which a number of schools and 
colleges of education and teachers colleges main 
tain, departments and bureaus which make avail 
abie to pre-service and in-service teachers alike 
reports on new materials, the loan of visual aids, 
radio recordings, researches, bibliographies, meth- 
ods of teaching—in other words, ‘‘conerete hel 
which they [teachers] have neither the tools nor 
the time to work out for themselves’’; conferences, 
clinics, and short-training courses which are held 
on teacher-education centers’ campuses—gather 
ings that have as their one main objective the 
furnishing of teachers with ways and means of 
dealing with specific problems whether it be in 
speech disorders, reading readiness, safety educa 
tion, conservation, consumer education, discipline, 
physical education, story-telling, parent-teacher 
association work, reporting to parents, ete.; thi 
constant contact which teacher-eduecation faculties 
keep with their graduates, an excellent example 
being in the case of the University of Nebraska. 

The movable library of the North Texas State 
Teachers College in which teachers in the small 
take than a 


casual interest; the field work at Towson, Mary 


town and rural communities more 


land; the student-exchange idea worked out lb 
tween junior and senior students-in-training and 
in-service teachers as worked at Eastern State No: 
mal College at Castine, Maine; the placement and 
follow-up work at Buffalo, New York State Teach 
ers College; the speech correction elinie at Terre 
Haute; the work of the several teachers colleges 
in Texas in cooperation with the Texas School of 
the Air; the summer and regular term workshops 
which are opening in a number of teacher-education 
centers; the experimental work now being carried 

the the 
Education ; creation 


Commission on 
of eurriculum 


direction of 
the 
laboratories so that units of work and _ bibliogra 


on under 
Teacher 


phies may be developed; the appearance of books, 
bulletins and monographs listing free and inexpen 
sive teaching materials that teachers of different 
subjects may find helpful; the work of extension 
centers, which, when properly organized, has enor 
mous professionalizing possibilities, as the School 
of Edueation of the University of Texas is success 
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fully proving ; the institutes on professional rela 
ns held in fifty 
including 17 teachers colleges; the in-service 


teacher-edueation centers in 


ning program for college teachers at Iowa 


State College. 

These are but a few of the practices 
which suggest that schools and colleges of 
education and teachers colleges are not 
hiding their heads in the sand. Of course 
not all the teachers graduating from the 
institutions just mentioned will be master 
But then neither will all those 
who come out of the Medical School at 
Johns Hopkins, the Law School at Harvard 
or the Yale Divinity School attain greatness 


in the pursuit of medicine, law or theology. 


teachers. 


A stock section in textbooks on general 
school administration is the one that points 
out ways and means whereby teachers may 
experience effective professional growth in 
service. A sure cure for many teachers 
who are showing signs of indifference and 
lethargy in their work is claimed for travel. 
See the world and come back a better edu- 
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eator. If this advice be true, one is tempted 
to apply the same remedy in dealing with 
those educational malcontents who, looking 
hurriedly about them and finding little on 
the that is cheering, allow their 
indictments to become so all-inclusive that 


horizon 


the real purpose of the indictment is de- 
feated. <A leisurely trip through some of 
the teachers colleges and schools and col- 
leges of education mentioned herein might 
well be in order for those who feel that the 
spirit is none too alive in our professional 
schools. Just as Archibald MacLeish might 
be surprised were he to stop playing alarm- 
ist long enough to take a blood count of 
this nation’s ‘‘softened’”’ 


some of young 


manhood so might disgruntled edueators 
find, if they would but look closely, that the 
task of developing the kind of teacher that 
American society wants and needs has al- 
ready been accepted by more than a ‘‘few 
isolated centers’’ of teacher-edueation. At 


anv rate it is a suggestion worth con 


sidering. 


EVENTS 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NSSE 

Tue National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, meeting in Atlantie City, February 22- 
24, will hold two sessions as usual, the first on 
Saturday evening in the ballroom of the At- 
lantie City Auditorium; the second on Monday 
Westminster Hall, Chelsea Hotel. 
At both sessions the society will be joined by 


morning in 


the American Edueational Research Association 
and the Department of Art Edueation, of the 
NEA. 

The general theme of the first session will be 
“The Psychological and Social Significance of 
Art,” outstanding feature of the Fortieth Year- 

ok of the society, with the title, “Art in Amer- 
can Life and Edueation.” 

Leo bs 


University of Minnesota, and chairman of the 


The presiding officer 


Brueckner, professor of education, 


soclety’s board of directors. 


The speakers are: Thomas Munro, eurator of 
education, the Cleveland Museum of Art, “In- 





troducing the Yearbook”; Leon L. Winslow, di 
rector of art edueation, Baltimore Department 
Place of Art in 
Education”; Olive DeLuce, president of the de 
partment of art education, NEA, “What Art 
Offers the Stu- 


Valentine Kirby, chief, art edueation, 


of Edueation, “The General 


Kdueation 
dent’” = ¢. 
Pennsylvania Department of Publie Instruction, 
“Vocational Opportunities in the Field of Art’; 


Non-professional 


Ernest Horn, protessor of education, State Uni 
versity of Iowa, “Problems in Art Edueation.” 
Harold Benjamin, dean, College of Edueation, 
University of Maryland, will lead an informal 
diseussion of the Yearbook. 

At the second session the general theme will 
also an out 
The 


presiding officer is Carter V. Good, professor of 


be “Problems ot Research in Art” 


standing feature of the Fortieth Yearbook. 


education, University of Cincinnati, and presi 
dent of the 
Association. 


American Edueational Research 
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The speakers are: Thomas Munro, “Recent 
Work in the Psychology of Art”; 
Mrs. Betty Lark-Horovitz, in charge of research, 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, “Some Character- 


Kuropean 


isties of the Drawing and Appreciation of 
Gifted Children”; L. LL. Jarvie, Rochester 
(N. Y.) Athenaeum and Mechanies Institute, 


“An Aptitude Test in Art with Implheations for 
Diagnosis”; J. J. Ray, associate 


education 


Personality 

professor of art and psychology, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, “Are Art 
Students Significantly Different in Intelligence 
and Personality 2”; Mrs. Lydia Powell, Institute 
of Educational Research, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, “Recent Research in the Psy- 
chology of Art,” 


fine and industrial arts, Teachers 


and Ray Faulkner, head, de- 
partment of 
College, Columbia University, “American Re- 


search in Art Edueation.” 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSO- 

CIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 

THE 
Jleges, of the NEA, will meet at the Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, February 21-22, its twenty- 
fitth 
are scheduled to appear: 

Friday morning. George A, Selke, president, 
State Teachers College (St. Cloud, Minn.), “In 
W. A. Brandenburg”; Frank E. 
Baker, president, State Teachers College (Mil- 


waukee), “Changing Social Aims in the Eduea- 


American Association of Teaehers Col- 


annual meeting. The following speakers 


Memory of 


tion of Teachers”; George A. Selke, “Appealing 
to the Learner”; Robert G. Buzzard, president, 
Kastern [linois State Teachers College (Charles- 
ton), discussion leader. 

Friday Paul Witty, School of 
Kdueation, Northwestern University, “A Critieal 
Evaluation of the Terman-Stoddard Debate”; 
W. Earl Armstrong, ACK, “General Report of 
the Progress of Teacher Education Study in the 
United States.” 


atternoon, 


Charles W. Hunt, “Twenty- 
five Years of the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges’; J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Edueation, “The National Defense 


Friday evening. 


Program.” 

Saturday morning. Albert Lindsay Rowland, 
president, State Teachers College (Shippens- 
burg, Pa.), “What of the Youth Movement, 
Good, Bad, or Indifferent, in the United States?” 
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Homer P. Rainey, president, the University 
Texas, discussion leader. 

Saturday Finis E. 
president, State Teachers College (New Hay 
Conn.), and J. Carl Matthews, director ot 
demonstration school, North Texas State Ty 
Maurice E 


Troyer, of the Commission on Teacher Edy 


afternoon. Englen 


ers College (Denton), will speak. 


tion, ACK, will have charge of the program, | 
theme of which is “Midway through the ( 
operative Study of Teacher Education.” 
Saturday evening. Members of the audience 
will participate in informal diseussion of the 
cooperative study in seven teachers colleges, 1a 
tional teacher examinations and miscellaneous 


topies. 


Seattered among these outstanding featur 
there will be a business session, reports of 0 
inittees, courtesies to honor guests, musie and the 


usual banquet. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE PEA 
THE program of the National Conference ot 
the Progressive Edueation Association, Febru 
ary 19-22, in Philadelphia is “the result of the 
cooperation and assistance of many leaders in 
American education who are concerned with thi 
challenge that these times present to the schools 
The PEA is the United States 
section—there are fifty-five national sections 
of what is called the New Edueation Fellowship, 


of America.” 


an international organization that had its ineep 
tion in Heidelberg in 1918 with the main pur 
pose of improving education as a “foree for im 
proving the world society.” The PEA has spon 
sored one fellowship meeting in Mexico (1935) 
and one in Hawaii, 1938. Next summer, under 
its sponsorship, there will be an International 
Conference of the New Edueation Fellowship at 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The Philadelphia meeting will be character- 
ized by panel and floor discussions at all sessions 
and by speeches from leading educators touch 
ing the problems and responsibilities, the avail- 
able resources and materials, the methods and 


achievements of modern demoeratie education, 


whether for the child, the youth, the teacher, tli 
The contributions ot 
all types of schools, private or public, rural or 
urban, will be brought into the picture ot! 


function of education in shaping the destiny ol 


citizen or the community. 


+} 
hit 
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tion, Which depends upon the development 

ndividual in relation to his fellows and 

e modern world as revealed by the march ot 
fle discovery. 

me of the speakers at the conference are: 

H. Kilpatrick, 

ers College, Columbia University, who will 

k on “The Values of the Democratic Way”; 

yrey Williams, National Youth Administra- 


professor emeritus, 


\ 
“We have a Part to Play’; Alice V. Keliher, 
York University, “The Dignity of the Indi- 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Children’s Bu- 
_ U.S. Department of Labor, “Sound Bodies 
Mentally Healthy Lives”; Lewis Mumford, 
thor, “New Horizons for America”; Caroline 
hry, Institute for the Study of Personality 
Development, “The Nature and Characteristics 
the Adolescent”; Ruth Andrus, director ot 
| development and parental education, New 
k State Department of Education, “Pres- 
~ on Modern Children and Youth”; Sidonie 
\I. Gruenberg, Child) Study Association of 
America, “Problems of Out-of-School Aectivi- 


Genevieve Tabouis, foreign-news ecolum- 
for the Press Alhanee Syndicate, “Lessons 
American Democracy in the Collapse of 
nee’; Carleton Washburne, superintendent 
Winnetka (IIL), “Edueation for 

ce’: Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., assistant di 
ctor, National Resourees Planning Board, 
“Resourees and How We Use Them”; W. Car- 
Ryan, dean, School of Edueation, Univer- 

of North “Mental Hygiene 

igh Edueation,” and Pearl Buek, author, 

lhe Edueation of Men and Women for Each 


Other.” 


~( hools, 


Carolina, 


Che annual banquet will take place on Friday 
ening, February 21, when the Olney High 
school Dramatie Club will present “The Fall of 
City,” by Archibald MacLeish, librarian of 


Congress. 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
22-25, in Atlantie City, the 
rican Educational Research Association will 
brate the twenty-fifth year of its work and 
At the banquet on Monday eve- 
ng, February 24, B. R. Buckingham, directing 
tor, elementary-school books, Ginn and Com- 


On February 


nievements., 


uny (Boston), will address the members of the 
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association and their guests on the subject, “Our 
First Twenty-five Years.” 

With a few exceptions pertaining only to the 
business and special interests of the AERA, the 
National 
Society for the Study of Education and the De 
partment of Art Edueation of the NEA or with 
the National College Teachers ot 
Kdueation. 


meetings will be held jointly with the 


Society of 
Of these exceptions, the general 
session on Monday afternoon is notable. Its 
tople will be “Publieations and Projects of the 
Americ¢an Edueational Research Association,” 
and the 


search,” sponsored by the AERA, will be under 


“KEneyelopedia of Edueational Re 


discussion. “Problems and Techniques of Build 
ing an Eneyeclopedia of Educational Research,” 
Monroe, 


director, Bureau of Edueational Researeh, Um 


a twenty-minute address by Walter S. 


versity of Illinois, and other speeches, with ten- 
minute discussions following each, will form the 
program. 

The general themes of the joint sessions with 
the NSSE and the NSCTE are announced else 
this 


conserve the 


At the joint sessions, 
of all the 


organizations, discussion from the floor will be a 


where in number. 


which time and effort 


feature of every program. 


THE ANNUAL PHI BETA KAPPA 
DINNER 


THE third annual national dinner of Phi Beta 
Kappa, the seventy-five sponsors of which are 
headed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, will 
he held at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
February 18. More than 2,000 guests are ex 
pected. Members of the United States foreign 
serviee, among them Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, 
former minister to Norway; William C. Bullitt, 
former ambassador to France; and Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle, ambassador to Poland and Bel 
gvium and minister to the Netherlands and Nor- 
way, will present a “Report to America.” Mar- 
jorie Hope Nicolson, professor of English, 
Columbia University, president of the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, will introduce the 
speakers. 

The 141 Phi Beta 
charters have been invited to send delegates to 
Dave 
bassador to Belgium, is chairman of the dinnet 
committee, of whieh Olga Samaroff Stokowski, 


colleges having Kappa 


the dinner. Hennen Morris, former am 
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Mary K. Simkhoviteh, Ruth Yerion, James 
Rowland Angell and Henry Seidel Canby are 


members. 


THE FAR-FLUNG TENTACLES OF THE 
SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


THe Columbia Broadeasting System and the 
National 
Vitations to The First 
of the School ot the Air of the Americas, which 
is to be held in cooperation with the Pan Amer- 


Education Association have issued in- 


International Conference 


ican Union, February 27, in Atlantie City, and 

February 28 and March 1 in New York City. 
During the year 1940, CBS has drawn within 

stations. 


its orbit Latin-American 


Sixteen American nations and the Philippines 


sixty-lour 
have “either officially or through broadeasting 
channels” so enlarged the School of the Air of 
the Americas that it is now “the world’s largest 
educational organization.” 

The Atlantic City meeting, February 27, will 
be addressed by Carroll R. Reed, president, the 
American Association of School Administrators, 
and by educators representing South American 
“Dark Star of 


taken from the series of classroom broad- 


countries. A story of Yueatan 
Itza’”’ 
casts, “Tales from Far and Near,” will be pre- 
sented as a demonstration of the utilization of 
radio in schools. 

In New 
Andrews, director of the American Museum of 
Natural the 
“River of Silver and Broken Hopes,” from the 


York, February 28, Roy Chapman 


History, will direet broadeast, 


series, “New Horizons.” The conterence will be 
addressed by representatives of the museum and 
CBS. The Hayden Planetarium will give a spe- 
cial program to illustrate the radio series, “Ex- 
ploring Space.” In the afternoon there will be 
discussions on the various aspects of broadeast- 
ing with an educational slant and a demonstra- 
Modern Art otf 


“visual aids” can add to classroom technique. 


tion at the Museum ot what 

On Saturday, March 1, Alan Lomax, director 
of the Archive of American Folk Song of the 
Library of Congress, will conduet the demon- 
stration of “Well-springs of Music,” which will 
be followed by speeches by Leo S. Rowe, diree- 
the Pan American 


NEA. In 


will be further demonstrations showing recent 


tor-general of Union, and 


officials of the the afternoon there 


developments in color television. 


The finale of the conference will be a banquet 
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at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and a pyubj) 
demonstration broadeast of the “People’s Plat 
form,” conducted by Lyman Bryson, prot'es 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uy 
versity. 


and a representative of the U. 


Leaders of Latin-American republics 
S. National Dy 
fense Commission will make addresses that brine 
to a close the first 
the School of the Air of the Americas, the pu 
pose of which is to provide the children and 1) 


international conference o} 


adults of the Western Hemisphere with a mean. 
of understanding one another’s minds and lear 
* , 

ing one another’s cultures. 


MOTION PICTURES INVADE THE 
CLASSROOM 

THE Department of Visual Instruction, of thi 
NEA, holding its winter meeting in Atlanti 
City, Hotel Traymore, February 24-26, will dis 
cuss visual education from many angles. 
At the first session, Arthur M. Judd, presi 
dent of the New Jersey Visual Edueation Asso 
ciation, will deliver the address of welcome; the 
president of the department will give his report; 
“Criteria for Selecting Motion Picture Projec 
tion Equipment” will be discussed by John A 
Maurer, of the Society of Motion Picture Engi 
neers, and Floyd E. Brooker, of the American 
Council on Education, will present a critique | 
summer courses In Visual instruction. 
The theme of the second session will be “Vis 
ual Aids in Defense of Democracy,” with an ad 
dress by Ralph W. Tyler, chairman, department 
of education, the University of Chicago, 01 
“Education in Defense of Democracy”; a repo 
by Blake Cochran, ACE, on “The Visual Aids 
We Have—a Verbal and Visual Review,” illus 
trated by films pertinent to the theme, and a 
discussion of such topies as “What Shall We 
Do with Materials Available?” 
Materials be Used to Coordinate the School and 


and “Can These 


Community Program for American Defense?” 

The third session will be taken up with group 
meetings in which various problems connected 
with visual aids will be discussed, in each case 
led by the chairman of the group. 

At the fourth session reports of the grou) 
meetings will be presented and Richard Ford, 0! 
the British Library of Information, will speak 
“The Wartime Use of Motion Pictures 
Britain.” 

The theme of the fifth session will be “Fre: 


on 
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ary 15, 
\aterials—a Blessing or a Blight for Eduea- 
n2” A symposium of ten-minute talks will be 
eld in whieh the following will participate: 
Edgar Dale, professor of education, Ohio State 
lniversity, chairman; John E. Hansen, chief, 
Bureau of Visual Aids, University of Wiseon- 
n, representing the point of view of a state film 
rary; Boyd B. Rakestraw, University of Cali 
a, representing another film-library point 
view; Godfrey Elliott, director, audio-visual 
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aids, Mercer County Schools (Princeton, West 
Va.); Ernest LaFollette, John D. Pierce Junior 
High School (Grosse Point, Mich.), represent 
ing the teachers who use free films, and Wil 
liam H. Hartley, New Jersey 


College (Paterson), who will discuss standards 


State Teachers 


for evaluation. After the symposium there will 
be general discussion. 
The last session, February 26, will be devoted 


to the meetings of committees. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


IN SCHOOL AND Society, February 1, the ap- 
ntment of F. Marie Foster was announced 
1 a way to imply that she is to be associated 
permanently with the Smith Memorial Library, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
summer season only and Miss Foster will return 

her post at State Teachers College (Kutz 
town, Pa.) in the fall. 


This appointment is for the 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

\. ANDREW N. CLEVEN, professor of history, 
the University of Pittsburgh, author of “The 
Politieal Organization of Bolivia” and co-author 
of “South American Dictators,” has been ap- 
pointed honorary consul in Pittsburgh by the 
Bolivian government, La Paz. Dr. Cleven se- 
cured the data for his book on the political or- 
anization of Bolivia when he was associate in 
liistory of the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
n, under the auspices of which the book was 
}) iblished. 


Ropert L. Flowers, who has been associated 


with Trinity College and Duke University for 
most fifty years as teacher of mathematics, ad- 
iinistrator, vice-president and, since the death 
William Preston Few in October, acting pres- 
ident, has been eleeted president of Duke Uni- 
‘ity. Dr. Flowers’s advancement left vacant 
the viee-presidency and Henry R. Dwire, di- 
eetor of pubhie relations and alumni affairs of 
university, has been elected to this post. 


REGINALD Firz, assistant dean and instructor, 
llarvard Medieal Sehool, has been elected presi- 
ent of the School of 
‘herapy, to suceeed Douglas A. Thom. 


Boston Occupational 


\pAm ALLES has been appointed dean, Schoo! 








of Theology, Yankton (S. D.) College. Dr. 
Alles will also teach philosophy of religion, psy 
chology of religion, Christian ethies and syste 
Paul 


Schubert, who is now on the staff of the Hart 


matic theology. As dean, he succeeds 


ford (Conn.) Seminary Foundation. 


ALFRED H. Meyer, professor of history and 
theory of musie, College of Music, Boston Uni- 
versity, has been appointed acting dean, filling 
the vacancy eaused by the death of John Patton 
Marshall, as announced in SCHOOL AND SocIeTy, 
January 25. Acting Dean Meyer has been serv 
ing as assistant dean since November. 

J. O. Davis, who has had thirty years’ experi 
ence in public-school work and has for seven 
years been administrator of Knapp’s Business 
College (Tacoma, Wash.), has become manager 
of the University School of Commerce, Seattle. 

Luoyp KE. BLaucn has been appointed senior 
specialist in higher education, U. S. Office of 
H. MeNeely, 


whose death was reported in ScHooL AND So 


Kdueation, to sueceed the late J. 
CIETY, September 7. Dr. Blauch has been on 
the staffs of a number of colleges and univer 
sities in charge of surveys and statisties. 
JOSEPH Hirsh, assistant health-edueation spe 
cialist, U. S. Publie Health Service, is now asso 
Office ot 


Education, in connection with defense work. 


ciate health-education specialist, U.S. 


T. M. STINNETT, director of teacher-edueation 
and certification, State Department of Eduea 
tion, Arkansas, has been appointed assistant 
also con 


commissioner ot edueation, and will 


tinue his former duties. 


Henry FRIEZE VAUGHAN, commissioner ot 


health, Detroit, has been appointed professor of 
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public health, division of hygiene and public 
health, University of Michigan. 

Wintram M. INGRAM has joined the depart 
Mills College, Calif. He ex- 


in addition to teaching, to continue the 


ment ob science, 
pect : 
re search Ith biology and Zoology in which he has 


been interested for some time. 


Davip M. FrencH, a former Rhodes scholar, 
has aecepted a position in the department of his 


tory and government, Mills College. 


Camito Ostas, a former student at Columbia 


University, has been appointed president of the 


National 


director ot private education, 


Philippine Couneil of Edueation and 


C. H. OMAN, superintendent ot schools, Gar- 
nett (IXans.), for thirty-nine years, has been 
reelected. At the close of the current year, Mr. 
Oman will have spent fifty years in the class- 
room; he has been connected with the Garnett 


schools for over lorty three years. 


PavL FirzGinnox, who for eight years has 


had charge of the educational systems of the 
Stateville and Joliet (IIL) prisons, is returning 


to De La Salle Tigh School (Chieago) as teacher 


Cuartes A. Drake, director, bureau of in- 
structional research, West Virginia University, 
to accept the of managing 
engineer for the United Merchants and Mannu- 


Management Corporation, New York 


has resioned post 
facturers 
City. 
JosepH R. TAYLorR and WiLLiAM G. AURELIO, 
Greek, Arts, 


Boston University, will retire at the close of the 


professors ol College ot Liberal 
current academic year. 

3ENTON, professor of history and 
School, Western 


versity, will retire in June, 1941. 


ELBERT J. 


dean, Graduate Reserve Uni- 


Dean Benton 


has served the university since 1903. 


Recent Deaths 

Junta Brown Raprorp, owner and benefae 
tress of the Radford School for Girls (El Paso, 
Tex.), died in Webster Groves (Mo.), January 
23. Among Mrs. Brown's bequests, a legacy of 
$200,000 was left to the school. 

Mary 
Teachers 
February 1, at the age of sixty-seven years. 


Swartz Rose, professor of nutrition, 


College, Columbia University, died, 
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Donatp W. McConneEtu, assistant 
of economics, New York University, died, keh 


prote 
ruary 3, at the age of thirty-nine years. |); 
McConnell was “a specialist in South and Ce 
tral American economics and was active in ant 
Fascist and anti-Nazi movements.” He wa 
author of “Economie Behavior.” 

JouN S. ANDERSON, superintendent ot’ sc} 
Henry County (Ohio), died, February 4, a 1 
result of an automobile accident. 

THE REVEREND Dr. WiILuIAM TaLpor A 
son, former professor of English, Univer=it 
Manitoba, and president of the Canadian Ay 
thors Association (1927-28), died, February 4 
He was sixty-six years of age at the time ot 
death. 

ALEXANDER H. PATERSON, professor ot 
thetie dentistry for seventeen years, Balti 
College of Dental Surgery, University of Mary 
land, died, February 4, at the age of sixty-1 
vears. 

SAMUEL HENSHAW, director emeritus, II 
vard Museum and Harvard Museum otf 
parative Zoology, died, February 5, at the age ot 
elghty-nine years. Mr. Henshaw has retired 
1927, after having served the museum since 1!)1* 
and the Museum of Comparative Zoology s 
1912. 

Morris Purpy SHAWKEY, president of Ma: 
shall College (Huntington, W. Va.), 1925-55, 
and later business manager of Morris Harv 
College (Charleston, W. Va.) until last Septer 
ber, when he retired, died, February 6, at 
age ot seventy-two years. 

Rowert P. PELL, minister and president, I’ 
byterian College for Women (Columbia, 8. © 
1896-1902, and president, Converse 
(Spartanburg, S. C.), 1902-33, died, Febru 
7. Dr. Pell was eighty-one years old at thi 
of his death. 

Henry W. Herze, who served as teacher 0! 
mechanical drawing in the schools of Philade! 
phia for forty-five years and who was presi 
of the Esperanto Society of North America | 
ten years, died, February 8, at the age of =1x') 
eight years. 

CLARA LEACH MAHER, first vice-regent, Tru 
ity College (Washington, D. C.), who was a's 
instrumental in securing funds for its first 
brary, died, February 8. 
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sepH CARL SEITER, pianist and composer, 
|, February 9, at the age of sixty-seven vears. 
had been a member ot the faculty of Syra- 
University for twenty-five years. 


\WenxpeLL T. Busu, professor emeritus of 
ophy, Columbia University, and co-founder 

( Kine of The Journal of Philosophy, died, 
wy 10, at the age of seventy-four years. 

yy Bu 


ish had been connected with the university 
rty-three years, first as a lecturer in phi 
phy (1905), associate in philosophy (1908), 
ite professor (1912) and full professor, 


WS. He had retired in 1938. 


{Aron S. WATKINS, teacher, lawyer and min 


_ died, February 10, at the age of seventy 
vears. Mr. Watkins was vice-president 


Northern (1907-09) 
dent of Asbury College (Willmore, Ky.), 


Ohio University and 
Ile ran for the presidency on the 
bition ticket in 1920 and 1924. 


Pik REVEREND Dr. OscaAR MACMILLAN Buck, 
ofessor of missions and comparative religion, 
|) Theological Seminary (Madison, N. J.), 
twenty-two years, died, February 10. Dr. 
Bible, Bareilly 
ogical Seminary, India (1909-1913), and 

-sor of missions and comparative religion, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 1915-1919. 


six years old at the time of his death. 


K had been 


professor of 


He was 


\WiLLIAM WEBBER ForD, professor emeritus of 
Hopkins 


d, February 10, at the age of sixty-nine years. 


teriology, the Johns University, 
Dr, Ford first joined the staff of the university 
istructor in bacteriology (1904) and was 
associate professor (1917), full professor 
(W22) and professor emeritus upon his retire 
1937. He resident house 
in the Johns Hopkins Hospital (1898 

}) and was a member of the Maryland State 
Board of Health, 1913-35. 
logy at MeGill University, in the Rocke- 

er Institute for Medical Research and in the 


ent in served as 


He was a fellow in 


stitute for Infectious Diseases in Berlin. 


Coming Events 


lite Horace Mann League will hold its an- 
| congress at a dinner meeting, Dennis Hotel, 
\tlantie City, February 23, 6:00 p.m. The topic 
the evening will be “The Schools Face a 
The principal address will be given by 

ben G, 


Graham, schools, 


superintendent of 
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Pittsburgh. Jesse H. Newlon, professor ot edu 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and W. Howard Pillsbury, superintendent of 
schools, Schenectady (N. Y.), and 
president, AAS.A, will lead the discussion. Car 
roll G. 1721 Avenue, Mil 


waukee, is secre taury-gene ral of the league. 


incoming 


Pearse, Ludington 


Teachers’ Associa- 
Hotel, At- 
Alice V. 
otf New York University, will be the coordinator 


Febru 


THe National League of 
tions will meet at the Ritz-Carlton 


lantie City, February 23-26. Keliher, 


of the eonterence on teacher selection, 
ary 24. 

THe National Association of State Directors 
of Teacher Edueation and Certification will dis 
cuss at its annual meeting, February 24, 
Hotel, Atlantie City, the 


“Reciprocal Relations in Teacher Edu 


Claridge following 
topies: 
cation,” “Extension and Correspondence Courses 

-Their Relation to Teacher Edueation,” “The 
Place of Teacher Examinations in the Certifiea 
and “The Role ot 


demie Faetors in Teacher Seleetion.” 


tion of Teachers” Non-aea 


THE National Society of College Teachers ot 
Kdueation will hold meetings at the Claridge 


Hotel, February 24-25. “Experiments in Inte 


, 


erating Courses in Edueation” will be the theme 
of the Monday morning conference, Louis A. 
Pechstein, dean, School ot Kdueation, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, presiding. At the afternoon 
Frank N. School of 


Edueation, University of California (Berkeley), 


session, Freeman, dean, 
president of the society, will preside at a dis 
cussion of “Professional Courses in Edueation.” 
Tuesday’s sessions will comprise a diseussion, by 
the representatives of thirteen organizations 
dealing with the education of teachers, of a plan 
for the consolidation of organizations in this 


field. 


Tue thirteenth annual lecture in the lecture 
ship series of Kappa Delta Pi, honor society in 
edueation, will be given at the dinner meeting of 
the society, Haddon Hall, on the evening of 
February 25, by Lyman Bryson, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Dr. Bryson’s topie is “The New Pro 
metheus.” As in past years, the address in book 
form will be published by the Maemillan Com 
pany, and will be on sale at the close of the 
meeting. 


THE American Classical League in joint ses 

















Zie 
the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers will meet in Atlantie City, 
the Hotel. Besides 


general discussions, the following addresses will 


sion with 


February 25, at Chelsea 
be given: “Foreign Languages in Life,” Henry 
Grattan Doyle, dean, Columbian College, the 
George Washington University; “Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Curriculum,” William Milwitzky, 
(N. 


Classroom,” 


supervisor of modern languages, Newark 
acpi the 
John F. Gummere, William Penn Charter School 


“Foreign Languages in 
(Germantown, Pa.); “Foreign Languages from 
the Standpoint of the Administrator,” David E. 


Weglein, superintendent, Baltimore city schools. 


THe Educational Press Association of Amer- 
ica will meet in Atlantic City at the Ambassador 
Hotel, February 25. 

THE Secondary Edueation Board will hold its 
sixteenth annual conference at the Hotel Statler, 
28-March 1. the 
speakers will be Baxter, president, 
Williams the 
dinner address, Friday evening, and Richard M. 


Boston, February Among 
James P. 
College, who will make after- 
Gummere, chairman otf the committee on admis- 
sion, Harvard College, who will address the eon- 


ference, Saturday morning. 
Other Items of Interest 

CHARLES Evans HuGues, who found “the lure 
the and 
strain” of practicing law in New York City “ir- 


of an academie refuge from drive 
resistible” and, accordingly, accepted a profes- 
sorship of law at Cornell University, which he 
held from 1891 to 1893, says in the current num- 
ber of the Cornell Law Quarterly: “As I look 
back over a life of varied activities, I think that 
I enjoyed teaching most of all.” In the same 
number, Harry L. Taylor, official referee of the 
Supreme Court, quotes Justice Hughes as say- 
ing on the oeeasion of his last leeture at Cornell 
University: “Young men, I have been here 

trying to help you young people to learn some 
I have been very 


law. My work here is ending. 


happy in it. I want you to know that I am a 
friend of every one of you and that I want each 
of you to be my friend.” Judge Taylor adds: 
“It was the first thing even bordering on the 
had ever heard him We 


sentimental we say. 


liked it.” 
(Ohio) State University comes 
the that the 


teachers of Latin is far in excess of the supply. 


From Went 


unusual statement demand for 
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Lester H. Munzenmayer, director of  teac 
placement at the university, pertinently oh 
serves: “Surveys show that if a student can sy 


ceed in Latin or in science, he probably 
make a success of his entire college program and 
will do a thorough job of edueating himself.’ 

Ar the University of Oklahoma a committe: 
of the faculty has asked for the names of sty 
dents in the arts and sciences who are deticient 
in the use of English. If written work betrays 
inadequate grasp of the mother tongue, addi 
tional required courses are given to meet the 
needs of such students. 

PARALLELING the interest in Spanish during 
World War I, “when Americans foresaw oppor 
tunities to use the language in business,” is thi 
growing percentage of students in universities 
and colleges who are registering in Spanish 
courses because of a “realization of the impor 
tance of Latin America politically and = eu 
turally to the future of the United States.” The 
“oood-neighbor” policy of President Rooseveit 
—both the catchy phrase and its far-reaching 
connotations William C. Zel 
lars, Florida Southern College (Lakeland), says 
that, out of 95 schools, 70, the University ot 


is bearing fruit. 


Georgia leading, report an increase of 56 per 
cent. in registrations for Spanish over the past 
year, 

A PRIVATE school to be operated by the Soviet 
government for the purpose of “providing suit 
able school facilities for the children of Russian 
diplomats and other Russian families tempora 
rily living in this country” is to be opened 
6 East 87th Street, New York City, in the large 
Mrs. Walter P. Bliss, which has 
been leased for this purpose. A school in Brook 


residence of 


lyn has been in operation for several years under 
the auspices of the Soviet government. 
Apropos of England’s invincible morale, th 
demand for instruction in the shelters of Greater 
London is putting the London County Counc! 
About 250) 


1 


classes have been formed already and the nui 


to their trumps to supply teachers. 


ber increases daily, for fear does not hold Lou 
As the officials of the councl 
canvass the shelters to learn the wishes of the 
would-be students, they find chosen subjects to 


doners in thrall. 


“range from drama and literature to needlework, 
first-aid and renovating old clothes.” 


THE School for Social Research (New 
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has provided positions for sixty Euro- 
scholars who have sought refuge in this 
trv, according to the director, Alvin John- 
A fund of $500,000 has been contributed 
notably the 


philanthropie organizations, 


Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie Cor- 
tion of New York, for the purpose of find 
» positions for one hundred more of these dis 
ng ushed scholars. The 
ement is, in the main, humanitarian, but the 


tieal results may be far-reaching. 


motive behind the 


rue dictum that all roads lead to Rome is 
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being put to the test at Wilson College (Cham 
Words 


practices in our own day, through a study 


bersburg, Pa.) and not found wanting. 
and 
of the 


civie problems and many et ceteras, are closely 


customs, food, household management, 


linked with their Roman forebears. Cieero and 
Vergil are seen to have pertinent and vital coun 
sel for those who are bewildered and uncertain 
amid the baffling complexities of the modern 


world. Latin, in other words, is not treated 


asa “dead” language, but as a noble tongue that 


still lives within our own speech. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


OUR DIVIDED PROFESSION 
Within the teaching profession there is too 
ich disunity and there are too many conflicts. 

I: you think this eriticism is unwarranted, ex- 
ne the list of national or state organizations 
teachers and then make inquiry eoneerning 

the degree of cooperation that exists among 

It you do this, you will find that most 
the organizations are going their own way 
thout sympathetie consideration of the aims 

und activities of the others. 

'he basie foree that divides our teaching pro- 
distrust of other members of our 


ession Is 
profession. In recent years this distrust seems 
to have been growing instead of diminishing. 
As a result, we have a number of threatening 
contlicts that are certain to have disastrous re- 
between adminis- 


ts. There is the conflict 


tors and elassroom teachers; there is the 
couflict between the colleges and the publie- 
school groups; there are the conflicts between 
the organizations representing vested interests 
un subject-matter fields; there is the conflict 
between organizations sueh as the Progressive 
Edueation Association and the older organiza- 
lions of teachers; there is the conflict between 
the American Federation of Teachers and other 
Other conflicts 


At times it seems that some 


ganizations of the profession. 
could be mentioned. 
protessional organizations are kept alive by 
of others within 


promoting distrust our pro- 


PSSION 


In view of these eonfliets, is it surprising 
that the teaching profession proves to be woe- 


ily weak in meeting serious attaeks of un- 
riendly pressure groups? 





aetion of the Ameriean Couneil 


The 


on Edueation in promoting a eritical survey of 


recent 
the eouneil’s aims and activities is most com 
mendable. should be 
taken by other organizations with emphasis on 


Similar surveys under 
fact-finding rather than on an effort to justify 
continued support. If such surveys were to 
result in the death of five per cent. of our loeal, 
state and national organizations, our profession 
would doubtless gain immeasurably. It would 
appear that the larger interests of the protes- 
sion could justify a house-cleaning which might 
begin within some of our states and then extend 
to the national scene. How ean such a house 
cleaning be promoted ?: 

The situation would be improved if the teach- 
ing profession had a few challenging issues on 
which it eould unite. Possibly the present at 
tacks on edueation may create such a challenge 
and may eause us to develop better machinery 
for promoting real cooperation among our hun 


The 


ent degree of disunity does not reflect favor 


dreds of educational organizations. pres 
ably on the wisdom of our educational leader- 
ship. What ean we do about it? 
J. B. EpMoNSsON 
DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


AMERICAN YOUTH AND THE WAR 
CRISIS 


DURING the past spring and summer, with the 
collapse of France and the increasing acuteness 
of the war crisis, there developed a great volume 
of criticism of our allegedly undiseiplined and 
who, so it was 


unprineipled young people, 
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feared, no longer held any ideals, either of duty 
or of righteousness, for which they were will- 
Those of 


us who felt somewhat responsible and even a 


ing to make any sacrifices whatsoever, 


little proud of modern youth as the product of 


the modern school began to be a bit appre- 
hensive, both that there might be something to 
the charges, and, more pointedly, that the ad- 
verse judgments would soon be transferred 
from the young people to us, their teachers. 
We remembered the fate of Soerates, and shud- 
dered at the thought that these were hysterical 
times. 

About the time that 


was beginning really to hit its stride, the con- 


the chorus of. eritieism 


scription bill was passed and registration day 
came along. Thereupon, nearly sixteen million 
voung men calmly, resolutely and dutifully took 
the first and worst jolt that any one has had 
to take so far. There were no draft riots, no 
rebellions against authority, no important mass 
meetings of protest and only a few dozen eases 
of individual resistance. The young men of the 
country completely took the wind out of the sails 
of those who insisted on misinterpreting, as 
personal fear and_ indifference, the perfectly 
the 
futile 


valid and entirely idealistic protests of 


young people against repeating the 
slaughter of twenty years ago. 

So far the erisis has not brought out much 
in our young people that we have any reason to 
criticize. Indeed, they have much more right to 
criticize the older generation, particularly the 
socially responsible portions of it, than we have 
Their whole attitude, as evi- 


denced by their behavior in the face of the draft, 


to eritieize them. 


by what they had to say for themselves in the 
recent Gallup poll and by their general conduet 
in high school and in college, constitutes an over- 
whelming vindieation of the American publie 
This fact 


interested in 


schools. is a of which those of us 


who edueation well be 


proud and one that we ought not to permit the 


are may 
general publie to overlook. 
Roscoe PuLuiAM 
PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
THE SPLIT-CONCEPT: THAT WHICH 
WILL PLEASE NOBODY AT ALL 


ONcE upon a time on a planet other than 
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ours certain Wise men discovered a dro) 
water for the first time, whereupon they 
diately fell to arguing what the new thing mig}; 
be. Some said it was hydrogen, others t! 
None of the savants had eve) 
Adherent 


flocked to each side in the controversy. ( 


it was oxygen. 
known or heard the word, water. 


ferenees were held, books written, but the arcy 
ment waxed more and more, and continues 4 
until this day. 

In our world other wise men looked at a oe 
Some e¢alled it here 
None had 
known or heard a word that means both « 
bined. Either 
would do but no one thought of them. § 


tain aspeet of life. 
others named it environment. 
“envirity” or “heredin 
argument proceeds without ceasing. 

But what madness is this? If it be ad: 
that heredity and environment are split ce 
eepts what would happen to intelleet-emoi 
realism-idealism, subjective-objeetive, soul-body 
We should be confessing 


Philosophy, as we know 


or mind-matter? 
a world full of jargon. 
it, would be “gone with the wind.” 
would be Whole libraries of 
books would have to be rewritten. Worst ot 
all we should have so little to argue about 


Psvehology 


“eoventrized.” 


and how could any expert look the people in 
the face? 
W. J. Osprrs 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
SEATTLE 


AMEND THE NATIONAL STATUARY 
HALL RESOLUTION OF 1864 


“A PEOPLE who do not write their history wil! 
not long make history,” said a wise sage 
ancient days. 

The American people now owe their specia! 
attention to National Statuary Hall in the Cay 
tol at Washington. 

In 1864, Congress passed a resolution author 
izing the President to invite each state to pac 
two of its patriots in National Statuary Hall 
which formerly was occupied by the House 0! 
Representatives in the national capitol building 

However, as yet no patriot has ever been 
placed in National Statuary Hall by ten states: 
namely, Colorado, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada. 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, Utali 
Washington and Wyoming, and four states have 














rl 


i 
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ne patriot each there; namely, Arizona, 

Minnesota and South Dakota. 

historieal, edueational, patriotic and press 
iiions in the states not having two patriots 

onal Statuary Hall should take action so 
ave their states fully represented. Surely, 
t one of their early pioneers deserves to be 
rtalized in National Statuary Hall for 


re generations. 


\ 


privileged to elect an additional patriot who 


a 


of the patriots have had to be removed, 

weakening of the floor in National 
ry Hall, and these have been plaeed in 
parts of the capitol, leaving one patriot 
each state in the hall itself. Certainly a 
building should be provided, to be set aside 
National Statuary Hall where the honored 
ots from the respective states may stand 
sturbed for all future times. 


ie original resolution of 1864 should be 
ided so that in addition to the two patriots 


ded for from each state, every state should 


during each century thereafter. Surely 


American state ean produce one great man 


ry one hundred years who will well deserve 


} 


id in National Statuary Hall. Obviously, 
election of persons to be so honored should 


he dominated by polities. 


lo insure action by Congress in providing for 


additional patriot in every future century to 


present each state and also to provide a sepa- 
te building for National Statuary Hall, reso- 
tions to this effeet should be passed by his 


ul, educational, patriotie and press associa- 


ns of eaeh state. 


B 


Ac 


) 


C. STEWART PETERSON 
LTIMORE, Mp. 


DON’T BLAST! ILL GO 


ORDING to the publie prints, Dr. Hitler 
to us, “If you help Britain much more, 
uay lose my friendship.” Dean Muss says 


that if the Greeks don’t look out they will have 


he United States Senate, on reaching his 


I 


talians mad at them. And, also, aeeording 
e publie prints, a most venerable member 


vighty-third birthday recently, expressed the 
vid desire to see the United States Navy go 
cr “to blast hell out of Germany.” (Quotes 
AP’s, not mine.) 
\ 





far-seeing people, like the Senator, have 


probably been thinking about the proper dispo 
sition of the two problem boys of Germany and 
Italy when they do have “hell blasted” (quotes 
mine, this time) out of them. Many sugges 
tions will be made, but there is one that I be 
lieve deserves earetul consideration: 

They should not be sent to Elba or St. 
Helena. The personalities of these problem 
boys, as all of us Progressive edueators know 
full well, are not only split but positively dis 
integrated. The lads, who may even be troubled 
with tonsils and adenoids (as well as with be 
havior complexes), should be brought to the 
United States and gently entered in the most 
fashionable Progressive sehool to be found any 
where, with the view of having their personal 
ties promptly unsplit and reintegrated. Then 
they should be entered in, on, on top of or 
under the most modish curriculum laboratory 
to be found in the most monohippie teacher 
edueation institution in the eountry—or eity, for 
that matter; and after a spell of that experi 
enee, they should, if still alive, alternate during 
the remainder of their natural lives between 
one-hundred-per-centum American college fae 
ulty meetings and panel discussions, the latter 
to be on the purposes of American education 
in a world torn by totalitarian ideology and 
wars. 

Such punishments may not seem fair, But 
this kind of treatment would shorten the lives 
of both of them and make them both erave to 
he in the plaee to which the Senator would have 
them consigned rather than to have the United 
States Navy blast it out of them. 

But, before either the Senator’s or my sug- 
gestion is approved by the advisory committee, 
perhaps it would be best, and certainly it would 
promote the democratie method by provoking 
discussion, to form a steering committee, to be 
composed of a few Progressives and as many 
moss-backed Essentialists as have the energy to 
serve on it, to work out the details and bring in 
a report at the next meeting of the faeulty or 
penal diseussion group. 

Of course, Hit and Muss may get impatient 
for a decision and “shove off” on their own 
volition, but that would serve a good purpose, 
for then the committee would not have to make 
a report. 


E. W. K. 
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REPORTS 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING, AAUP 

THe twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
American Association of University Professors, 
held in Chieago at the Stevens Hotel on Deeem- 
ber 30 and 31, 1940, was attended by 202 mem- 
bers from 120 different colleges and universities 
and by a number of visitors at each of the ses- 
SIONS. 

At the opening of the first session on Monday 
Frederick S. Deibler, 


Northwestern Univer- 


afternoon, December 30, 


professor of economies, 
sity, president of the association, introduced the 
Very Reverend Michael J. 
of De Paul University, who gave an address of 
weleome. At this session, Ernest V. Hollis, of 
City College, New York, presented an informal 
for the Commission on Teacher Eduea- 


O'Connell, president 


report 
tion of the American Couneil on Edueation of 
the study of the commission on college and uni- 
His 


by an informal open forum, which brought forth 


versity teaching. statement was followed 


many questions. At the conclusion of this dis- 
cussion, arrangements were made for a special 
luncheon conference to be held the following 
day for those particularly interested in discuss- 
ing the subject with Professor Hollis. 

The principal committees reporting to the 


annual meeting were O, on organization and 
policy, by the chairman, W. W. Cook, professor 
University; A, on aca- 
the 


Laprade, professor of English and 


oft law, Northwestern 


demic freedom and tenure, by chairman, 
William T. 
Kuropean history, Duke University, and T, on 
place and tunetion of faculties in college and 
university government, by the chairman, Paul 
W. Ward, professor of philosophy, Syracuse 
University. 

The proposed amendments to the constitution 
and by-laws presented to Committee O were all 
adopted. These amendments, as indicated in the 
committee’s report, are “designed primarily to 
correct inconsistencies, to clarify obseurities 
and to further the democratization of the asso- 
ciation’s procedures begun six years ago.” 

On recommendation of Committee A on aea- 
demie freedom and tenure and the council, the 


annual meeting voted to place the administra- 








tion of Central Washington College of Kaye 
tion at Ellensburg, Washington, on the associa 
Speak 


ing for Committee A and the council concernine 


tion’s list of censured administrations. 


the other academic-freedom-and-tenure inyest 
gations conducted during the vear, Ralph E 
Himstead, general secretary of the association, 
stated that, in view of all the factors in thes 
situations, it was the consensus of these two 
bodies not to recommend placing the adminis 
trations concerned on the censured list. Thy 
matter of withholding formal censure of thes 
other administrations, particularly in reference 
to one institution, became the subjeet of a spir 
ited 
course of this discussion, the general secretary 


and thoroughgoing diseussion. In thy 
pointed out that a published report itselt, th: 
findings of which may indicate a departure fron 
good academie practice, constitutes a definite 
censure and that the placing of an administra 
tion on the censured list should, in accordance 
with the association’s established practice, be 
reserved for those situations that were found to 
be so unsatisfactory as regards the association's 
principles as to be without any present appar 
ent hope. In this connection, he also pointed 
out that, in accordance with the association's 
practice, all the situations investigated during 
the year would continue to be closely observed 
Most of the last session of the meeting on the 
afternoon of December 31 was taken up with th 
annual report of Committee T and the sympo 
sium on college and university government which 
followed. Participating in this symposium were 
A. D. Henderson, president of Antioch College, 
who spoke on “Faculty Participation in th 
Government of Antioch College,” and Willian 
A. Oldfather, professor of classics, University 
of Illinois, whose subject was “The Executive 
Committee System at the University of Illinois.” 

The annual dinner was held on the evening ot 
December 30. The program consisted of two 
addresses, “Academie Freedom and World Poll 
ties,” by Quiney Wright, professor of interna- 
tional law, the University of Chieago, and “The 
Professor Administrant,” by Ernest H. Wilkins, 
president, Oberlin College. Preceding these two 
Deibler, the 


Professor toastinaster, 


addresses, 
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luced the chairman ot the committee on 
arrangements, F. Roger Dunn, of the Cen- 
YMCA College (Chicago), who extended 
ntormal greeting for the committee. 
» election of council members was held at 
ose of the first session on the afternoon of 
The following ten members were 
William A. Brownell, Duke University; 
| Hlughes Bushey, Hunter College; Char- 
‘Evelyn, Mount Holvoke College; Charles 
lamison, University of Michigan; John A. 
State Normal University; 
Ethel Sabin-Smith, Mills College; Stanley S., 
Swartley, Allegheny John A. Vieg, 
state College; Paul W. Ward, Syracuse 


her 30. 


nemsn, Illinois 


College ; 
versity, and KE. J. Workman, University of 
vy Mexico. 

\t the session of the couneil preceding the an 
meeting, several issues involving associa- 
principles which seemed to require elaritica- 
or amplification were referred to the com- 

tee on resolutions consisting of Professors 

George Boas, professor of the history of philoso- 

the Johns Hopkins University, chairman; 

Francis R. Aumann, of the Ohio State Univer 

William M. Hepburn, University of Ala 
bama; Roy EF. Nichols, professor of history, 
the University of Pennsylvania; John Q. Stew- 

vice-president, AAUP, and Laura White, 

At the last ses 

on, the tollowing statements of principles and 


the University of Wyoming. 


licy concerning acadenie freedom in time of 
sis, totalitarian suppression of academic free- 
the Hatch Act, 


lution of appreciation of the work of the 


refugee teachers and a 


committee on local arrangements were presented 
» the annual meeting by the committee on reso- 


tions and adopted without dissent : 


\CADEMIC FREEDOM IN TIME OF CRISIS 


Pro 
fessors at its 1940 Annual Meeting, recognizing the 


The American Association of University 


xistence in times of national erisis of threats to 


demic freedom and tenure and to freedom of 


and of the traditional 


cy of seeking to uphold these essential liberties 


speech press, reaffirms its 


have always been among the ultimate ob- 
ves of our national life, alike in peace and war. 
their 
s to seck the truth and to impart it to their 


calls upon its members never to relax 


lents, however strong the pressure for an armis 


in the War against Ignorance. 
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TOTALITARIAN SUPPRESSION OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


The 


fessors 


Py 
ra 


at its 1940 Annual Meeting, in accordance: 


Ameriean Association of University 


with its frequently expressed philosophy of aca 


demie freedom and tenure, reaftirms the resolutions 
adopted at its Annual Meetings of 1938 and 1939 
for the those 


expressing its abhorrence actions of 


governments which impede by racial, religious, and 


political persecution the and dissemina 
of truth. The 


and seholars in all 


discovery 


tion Association sends to teachers 


lands which are suffering from 


the tragedies of persecution and war its deepest 


sympathy, 


THE Hatca Act 


The Ameriean Association of Pro 


fessors at its 1940 Annual Meeting, wishing to s 


University 


port and perpetuate generally recognized principles 
of academie freedom and tenure, reiterates its con 
viction that teachers and other scholars everywhere 
constitute, and should be recognized as members of, 
an independent profession whose principal funetion 
is to seareh for and disseminate the truth. In that 
conviction they insist that, although they may in 
federal 


government, they are not employees of the govern 


many instances be paid by the 


state or 


ment in the usual sense. As professional scholars 


and as educated citizens their search for the truth 
and efforts to express it should not be hampered by 
laws designed to eliminate improper politieal pres 
sure from elections. Therefore, this Association 
expresses its concern lest generally recognized prin 
ciples of academie freedom and tenure be violated 


by enforeement of the Act of Congress known as 
the Hateh Act, and urges Congress to modify the 
phrasing of this Act in order to make it certain 
that college and university professors in the United 
States are not to be deprived of the rights that 
they have always enjoyed to write and speak freely 
on politieal subjects and to engage in political ae 
tivity within the limits of accepted academic tra 


dition. 


REFUGEE TEACHERS 


It has been brought to the attention of the Amer 
ican Association of University Professors, that 
there are at present more than 4,000 refugee 
scholars in the United States: that some of them 


have been willing to accept positions in colleges 
and universities at salaries far below those paid to 


and that Ad 


ther 


American scholars of equal ability; 
ministrations have in some eases exploited 
need and at the same time caused a serious injustice 
to young Americans whose need for employment is 
at least 


has, been alleged 


as great. It 


moreover, 
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that some administrators have been hasty in ap- 
pointing refugee scholars without a careful pre- 
liminary examination of their credentials. 

In view of the seriousness of this situation, it is 
the belief of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors that the study of the problem of the 
refugee scholar in America is properly the work 


of a special Association committee, 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Be it Resolved: that the American Association 
of University Professors at its 1940 Annual Meet- 
ing express its gratitude to the Committee on Local 
Arrangements which has acted as host to the An- 
The work of this 
Committee, composed of Professors F. Roger Dunn, 
YMCA William F, 
Edgerton, University of Chicago, H. C. Havighurst, 
Northwestern University; Harold W. Holt, Univer- 


nual Meeting of the Association. 


Central College, Chairman ; 


sity of Illinois; Julius Kuhinka, Loyola Univer- 
sity; and Edwin J. Kunst, Central YMCA College, 
has made this Annual Meeting memorable by its 


warm hospitality and thoughtful service. 


The general secretary presented his annual re- 
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port on the morning of December 31. In this 
report, he spoke informally and largely off 1\y 
record concerning the state of the association. 

In the February Bulletin of the association, 
there will be published the addresses by the Very 
Reverend Michael J. O’Connell, Dr. Ernest HH. 
Wilkins and Protessor Quincy Wright, and thy 
Aead Ile 
In the April issue, there 


annual report of Committee A on 
Freedom and Tenure. 
will be published the report of Committee 1 
on place and function of faculties in college 
university government, the papers presented in 
the symposium on college and university govern 
ment, the report on preparation of college and 
university teachers, by Professor Hollis, 
parts of the general seeretary’s report. In tly 
April issue there will also be published 
official reeords of the annual meeting and oj ¢] 
council meeting held in connection with the Ar 
nual Meeting. 
Raupu BK. Himsreap 
GENERAL SECRETARY, AAUP, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


A COMPARATIVE SURVEY OF NON- 
EUROPEAN HIGHER EDUCATION 
The University Outside Europe: Essays on the 
University Institutions in 
Countries. Edited by Edward 
With a Preface by Ernest Barker. 
London: Oxford, 1939. $3.50. 
International 


Development of 
Fourteen 
Bradby. 
332 pp. 
A NUMBER of years ago the 
Student Service of Geneva published, under the 
editorship of Walter M. Kotschnig and Elined 
Prys, a collection of essays, ‘The University in 
a Changing World,” which deseribed European 
systems of higher education. As a supplement 
to that volume the same organization has now 
issued, under the editorial direction of its gen- 
eral secretary, a collective study of universities 
in countries outside Europe. The institutions 
under consideration fall roughly under the 
temporal span of the last century and a half. 
“The University Outside Europe” is divided 
into five parts, preceeded by Barker’s prefatory 
essay on the place of the university in national 
life and by Bradby’s analytical introduction. 
Part I, The United States of America, is by 


W. HL. 


Cowley; Part II includes accounts of 


universities in Canada by R. C. Wallace, in 
South Africa by Sir John E. Adamson, in 
Australia by G. V. Portus, in New Zealand by 
A. J. Harrop; in Part III the universities 
India are discussed by J. C. Ghosh; Part IV, 
The Far East, has essays on China by I. C. 
Chang, on Japan by Seiya Munakata and on 
the Netherlands East Indies by Bb. J. OU. 
Schrieke; Part V, The Near East, has four sub- 
divisions: Egypt and Syria by H. A. R. Gibb, 
Turkey by T. K. Erim, Iran by G. A. Raadi- 
Aderakhehi and the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem by Norman Bentwich. 

The lengthiest and most completely docu 
mented paper is the one prepared by President 
Cowley, of Hamilton College. He has traced 
in earetul detail the evolution of the American 
college and the chief problems confronting 
The other authors likewise « 
The import 


at present. 


ployed this dual approach. 


feature of this compilation, however, is not t 
amount of historical information or other 

concerning these universities, but the socv 
logical analysis of the faetors involved in ti 


lt 


u | 
growth and development of the schools. | 
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ns and the universities— 


sional training, political training or the 


purposes of 


ie of standards of national culture 

. significant part of the discussions. 

his introduetion Edward Bradby makes a 
ative study of the non-European uni- 





es with respect to origins, aims and for- 
e influences on the one hand, and in rela- 

the “effects of the impact of Western 
With the excep- 
the University of al-Azhar in Cairo, 


sity ideas” on the other. 


universities were influenced by Scottish, 
h, German, French and American proto- 
lhe American university presents an 
ily interesting ease: influenced itself by 
ean example, it has also served as a model 
‘he organization of universities in other 
es as, for instanee, in China and Japan. 
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There is no doubt as to the necessity of a 
volume on comparative higher edueation which 
deals with countries usually absent from writ 
ings on this theme. Notwithstanding the edi- 
torial disclaimer to the purveying of “encyclo- 
paedie information,” the book is a storehouse 
of aceurate facts and statisties, of the present 
and of the past. Occasionally one can find a 
misprint or inexact dating. A more serious 
oversight, however, is the omission of an index. 

It is to be hoped that the International Stu 
dent Service will find it possible to issue a third 
volume which should embrace all the countries 
not treated in the first two—Spain, Portugal, 
and in particular, Latin America. 

Witiiam W. BrickMAN 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YorRK UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE USE OF CHI SQUARE AS A 
METHOD OF EVALUATING 
TEACHERS’ GRADES 


problem of assigning grades as measures 
ident achievement is revived, periodically, 
ve faculties and after much controversy 


( ey 


racterized more by heat than by light) is 
ped, again to he dormant until its next 
ial resurrection. So little progress seems 
have been made that, when the problem is 
d again, it appears in all its original com- 
exity. It is probable that among the many 
rs that interfere with progress toward a 
tion of the problem lies the faet that in 
cases the participants of the discussion do 
uderstand sufficiently the statistical analy- 
lved to be able to cope effeetively with 
Too often, 
egard statistieal thinking either as a sort 


, once they are assembled. 


|-gazing in which everything is revealed 

ccult powers or they will have nothing to 
h it at all. 

‘he task of assigning grades to students at 

(of a semester of work is a diffieult one. 

pecially diffieult if the task is taken seri- 

as a matter of justice to the student, and 

rd with best traditions of the profession 


e school. Some college faculties, sensing 


plex nature of the problem, evade the 





issue completely. They regard grades as un- 
necessary, or use two grades, viz., “passed” and 
third 


The most serious difficulty is im- 


“failed,” sometimes adding a “passed 
with honor.” 
posed by those who do not or will not consider 
the problem at all. They go about their busi- 
ness of assigning grades with an air of non- 
and “F's” with 


chalance, granting “A’s,” “B’s” 
liberal abandon and righteous self-satisfaction. 
If a grading system is to be of value at all 
and if the time and effort spent upon it are to 
be justified, it must have a specifie meaning. 
Each grade must be so defined that it means the 
same thing wherever it stands and to whomso 
ever it is given. Some college instructors may 
regard such a purpose as too abstract and theo 
retical and question whether the results obtained 
are worth the work entailed. The purpose of 
this article, however, is to point out some of the 
ramifications of the problem, to indieate the 
basie assumptions underlying the several pro 
posals and to suggest ways and means of deal 
ing with the eardinal issues that are involved. 
The problem, to begin with, falls into two 


(1) the 


standard for the school as a whole, and (2) the 


major issues: selection of a suitable 
testing of the grades assigned by the instructors 
in the light of that standard. 

A word of eaution is necessary at the outset. 


The knowledge of statistical procedure is very 
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useful in the selection of a suitable standard for It is easy to see that this assumption would be 
a grading system but it can not actually seleet untenable on the college level because of ¢}, 
the standard. Such a thing is a matter of — influence of academie selection over a period o: 


sound judgment and good common sense. It is, twelve vears of schooling. Sueh a eurve would 


also, a matter of the willingness of the mem- apply better to the marks earned by the mor 
bers of a faeulty to cooperate as a whole in — or less unseleeted personnel of the elementary 
choosing and applying consistently a standard — grades of the publie schools.1| On the colleg 
once selected. In briet, it is more a matter of — level, however, the influence of each success 
the esprit de corps of the instructors of a school period of seleetion would make itself’ felt }y 
than it is a matter of statistical proceedure. reducing the symmetry of the eurve throug! 
Most college faculties use a letter-grading the elimination of the individuals who « 
system, although there are still some institutions low seores. 
that submit grades in number from 50 to 100. This fact was considered by Stareh in his 
In the use of the letter system or an equivalent — proposal for a five-letter grading system on th, 
number there are implied certain assumptions college level. The proportion of grades as 
so obvious that they are easily overlooked. One — signed to the several letters are as follow- 
of the first requirements of, say, a five-letter ; 
; he, Grade k ID ( B \ 
marking system is the assumption that the let- Bi ale D5 65 33. 4. 
ters be so spaeed that the distanees between 
them are equal. In simple mathematieal form According to this curve, the model class, median 
this ean be expressed as: and mean grade assigned for college classes 
A-B - B-C=-C_D=D-E-1 would be “B” while only the upper 14 per cent 
ee ee ene of the members of the class would be assigned 


0-4 = 4-3 = 8-2 = 2-1=1. 


a grade of “A. 
It is possible that the faculty of the eolley 
The computation of means or “averages” would — may be dissatisfied with the “Stareh eurve” and 
be impossible without a complex system of may set out to prepare one more suitable to th 
weighting if this assumption were not basieally particular circumstances in whieh the schoo 
Fulfilled, finds itself. Several courses of action are oper 
The actual values of the letter or number — in such a ease. If entrance tests are given, 
grades depend upon the standard set up by the — theoretical curve could be developed from then 


faculty. This standard is in fact a theoretical — provided that the assumption that the prediv 
curve which is selected (more or less arbitrarily) — tive values of these data is tenable. On th 
by the faeulty as representative of the whole — other hand, smooth eurves could be developed 
student population of the past and the future. from the grades actually assigned by the 

Such a curve would be a smooth curve and — struetors provided that they are satisfied wit! 


would apply to an infinite number of students. the standards that such a eurve would set up 


) 


It would be abstract and theoretical and would Each ot these plans may be eonsidered eon 


from a 


be selected only after considerable controversy — eretely in the light of the actual data 
in which differenees of opinion had been ironed specifie institution. 

out. It would then be an important eriterion In the institution considered, a seven-point 
in assigning values to the marks given to stu- , : : 
, . : 1 John Stenquist, director of research, Baltimor 
dents. Without such a theoretical eurve in publie schools, proposes a seven-letter grading sys 
mind, the marks assigned are meaningless in so tem based upon the assumption that pupil achiev: 
ment in the elementary grades is normally distri! 
1 : : ” : uted. It is in facet a five-division scale extending 
The selection of a “standard” or theoretical from -2.50 S.D. to plus 2.50 S.D. The grade F- 
is assigned to all beyond plus 2.50 S.D. above t 
mean and the grade D- to all grades below ~~ 


far as the instructor giving them is coneerned. 


curve 's not an easy task beeause the assump- 


, i 7 "e ¢ oo ¥ » , 1) ? j , <] o y ‘ 
tions involved are often econflieting. The sim S.D. below the mean. The grades and their valu 
plest assumption would be that the measures of — in percentages of the area of the normal curve am 

; : : : ; Yeo do Y y Y > D D- 
achievement in this or that subject or in all sub- Grade E i GM E : 


: . a Per cent. .6 6.4 24 38 24 
jects taken together are normally distributed. [LimitsinS.D. 25 15 .5 -.5 -1. 
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svstem is used which, if the grades 
are to be separated by equal-step inter- 

iid have a linear value of .71 standard 
On this basis, the 205 scores earned 

ng freshmen on the Thurstone Psycho- 
Test could be used to develop a general- 
curve by computing the pereentages of 
at fell in each of the seven-grade eate- 
The results of this arrangement are 
in Table I beside the computations which 


result from the normal eurve. 


TABLE I 
ON OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE FRESHMAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST SCORES AND THE 
NORMAL CURVE 


Thurstone 
psychological Normal curve 


' 4 test scores ; 
No. Per cent No Per cent 
| below 16 7.70 7.790 3.8 
1.775 
I) 1.775 to 25 12.20 21.935 10.7 
1.065 
( 1.065 to 33 16.00 44.690 21.8 
eed 
355 to 47 23.00 56.170 27.4 
ooo 
( 355 to 47 25.00 44.690 21.8 
1.065 
1.065 to 27 13.2 21.935 10.7 
1.775 
above 10 1.9 7.09 3.8 
1.775 
Is 205 1.00 205.000 1.00 


lt may be reasonable to infer that the distri- 
tion of the 205 scores of freshmen is but a 
nee variation of the normal curve. If this 
pothesis were tested by the data in Table I, 
Chi-Square value of 16.5 would be obtained, 


h tor the six degrees of freedom would yield 


a probability of .011518. It is more reasonable 


assume that the distribution of the psyeho- 


ogieal seores for this group is not a chanee 


riation of the normal eurve and that the per- 
unel of the class deviate widely from a pure 


random sampling in this respeet. 


The question whether or not this curve is sat- 


stactory as a standard for the school as a whole 


tor the freshman class in particular is, how- 
a matter which the faculty must deeide. 
ould appear, however, that the large num- 
‘of potential “D’s” and “F’s” shown in the 
rstone scores would be excessive for the 
ol as a whole if not for the freshman class. 
It must be kept in mind, through all this, 


t 
} 


at demoeratie administration would require 





that, no matter what curve was selected to set 
the standard for the college as a whole or for 
a group of subjects in particular, it shall be 
done consciously with full participation and 
approval of the faculty members coneerned. It 
may be that, in this partieular example, the 
instructors would be dissatisfied with a curve 
set up from the data based on the entrance ex 
aminations. They may decide that it would be 
better to develop a curve trom the data available 
in the actual grades assigned. In this ease, the 
grades given by all the instructors in all the 
subjeets are pooled, and a generalized curve 
developed from the resulting data. In the pool 
ing of grades, other considerations beeome ex 
tant. Art, musie and physieal edueation are 
special subjects and standards of achievement 
may be set up in these several fields quite apart 
from those set up for the “academie” subjects, 
Table IL shows a composite eurve constructed 
from the pooled grades assigned in the seven 
academic courses of the freshman year. The 
data in Table IL are given merely as an exam 
TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES ASSIGNED BY SEVERAL 
INSTRUCTORS FOR THE SUBJECTS OF THE 


FRESHMAN YEAR IN A TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


strue 
“a Course No. F D C ee €& By A 
as See Education 202 2 16 30 55 53 40 6 
a English I 195 O 3 11 37 44 #64 36 
ok Die = Il 199 } 9 26 10 3 nd oe 
“Db” Geography 204 6 19 35 53 37 32 22 
I 
“kK” Psychology 203 O 24 61 51 39) 20 S 
mil pd History I 203 0 22 38 67 6 24 th 
ok Science I 200 12 25 24 4 27 i 2D 
Total 1406 24 118 225 347 289 278 125 
Per cent. (rounded) 100) 2 8 16 25 20 20 9 


ple and it should be understood that a curve 
could be developed which would be still more 
useful if the grades of all the preeeding fresh- 
man classes were pooled in addition to those 
given. It is a matter of some arbitrary de 
cision, again, just how far back one should go 
to make up this pooled curve. A convenient 
point involving a change in the organization, in 
the curriculum or in the administration of the 
school might be used as a limit. For the pur 
pose of this article, however, the data taken 
from a single elass are sufficient for illustration, 

While assuming that the generalized curve 
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constructed from the data in Table II is satis- 
factory for the freshman classes, the question 
arises as to its suitability for the senior classes, 
As in the ease of the freshman class, the grades 
of the senior elass are pooled and a general 
curve construeted for that specifie group. Like 
that of the freshman class, the general curve of 
the senior class is open to question, since the 
data used apply only to a single academie year. 
In how far the assumption that the single year 
seleeted is typical of all previous years is ten- 
able, ean be determined only by comparing the 
data of preceeding senior classes. The general- 
ized curve resulting from the pooled data of the 
in Table III. Although 


the eurves for the freshman and senior elasses 


senior elass is shown 
appear quite different, it may be that the ob- 
tained eurves are really chanee variations of the 
curve. If the curve for the 


same general 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF GENERAL CURVES OF ACHIEVEMENT OF 
SENIOR AND FRESHMAN CLASSES 


seniors Fresh 
man . 
Grade ——= {heo A \ y 
Per No retical 
cent ; curve 
I" D 7 18.20 11.20 125.4400 6.8923 
I) 3S4 
c 9.35 17 29.12 12.12 146.8944 5.0445 
c 3.00 42 145.50 —-— 3.50 12.2500 2692 
lb 82 i7 36.40 10.60 112.3600 3.0868 
Is 26.82 9 36.40 12.60 158.7600 4.3615 
A 10.62 20 16.38 3.62 13.1044 8000 
Total 100 182 182.00 0.0 20.4545 


seniors be regarded as a variation of the general 
curve developed for the freshmen, and if this 
hypothesis be tested as in Table III, the Chi- 
Square value obtained could be had by chance 
on such an assumption only in one instance in 
a thousand. In the same way, if it is assumed 
that 
of the senior curve and if the hypothesis is 


the freshman eurve is a chance variation 
tested by the Chi-Square technique, the value 
obtained for 6 degrees of freedom may oceur by 
chanee less than onee in a million times. 
There is still another possibility that must be 
considered. It may be assumed that both the 
senior and freshman eurves are chance deviates 
from a test this 
hypothesis it is necessary to eonstruect such a 


single common eurve. To 
curve from the data available, weighting the 182 
senior grades to make them equivalent to the 


1,406 freshman grades. The combined data of 
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both elasses yield the following curve in rounded 
proportions : 


Grade EF D C- C C+ B A 
Percent. 1 6 13 24 23 23 | 


When the obtained distribution of senior crades 
is tested against this eurve, a value of 6.55 js 
obtained for Chi Square which has a probability 
of .2591 
these cirecumstanees it 
that the obtained distribution of senior grades 


is a very likely variation of a general eury, 


nder 
[ der 


for 5 degrees of freedom.? 
‘an be safely int 


rred 
CTTed 


common to the freshman and _ senior ¢lasses, 
On the other hand, this is not true of the {res} 
When the obtained distribution 


freshman grades is tested against the eomposit 


man class. 


theoretical eurve for both elasses, a value ot 
2.22 for Chi Square is obtained whieh has ; 
probability of less than .000001 for the six de 
grees of freedom. It is very clear from thes 
data that wholly different standards are in 
operation for the freshman and for the se 
classes. 

Regardless of the merits of the differing 
standards of the two elasses, it would be a mat 
ter of gross unfairness to use either the com 
posite or the senior curve as a standard 
evaluating the grades assigned by an instructo! 
in the Under the circu 
stanees that have been used as the example, it 
is best to use the eurve of the freshman class as 
the theoretical 
standards of 


freshman eourses. 


whieh to judge th 


instructor or each subject. 


eurve by 
sach 
The problem becomes again a question of curv: 
fitting which by the aid of the Chi-Square tee! 
nique can be converted into a probability valu 
Thus it is possible to estimate quantitatively 

the distribution of 

instructor’s grades deviates from the theoretical 
distribution set up as a standard. Sometimes, 
wide deviations ean be estimated graphically © 


mueh individual 


how any 





by inspection but, on the whole, such methovs 
are untrustworthy and may lead to unfair con- 
clusions. It is best to take the trouble of cou 
puting a Chi-Square value for each instructo 
and in this way obtain probability value which 
shows how far the standards of the individual 
deviate from those set up by the school. 
Having adopted a theoretical curve or stan’ 


cop’? and 
n the 


y 


2It was necessary to combine the 


‘*T)’? categories because of low frequencies | 
senior grades; hence the loss of one degree 0! 
freedom. 
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the 
and, further, having tested the grades 


the school or a certain elass in 


by each instructor, the next point of 
the degree of deviation from the stand- 
This, again, is a 


can be tolerated. 


faculty or administrative action. It 





placed at any point agreed upon. In 
_the deviations from the standard whieh 
kely to oeeur by chance more than once 
This is the 


level which has been 


ty times may be tolerated. 
tional five-per-cent. 
istomarily by statisticians as the mini 
evel of significance. In other words, it is 
natural that the distributions of instrue 
the 


ted standards, but in any particular ease 


rrades will more or less from 


vary 
should be a ready explanation if they 
so far from the theoretieal curve that 


ri) beyond the one-per-eent, level. 


lhe departure of the distributions of grades 
ed by the individual instructors for the 


the theoretieal 


taken as standard is shown in Table IV. 


freshman courses from 
be seen readily that the grading stand- 
the four instructors, whose probability 
ie far beyond the one-per-eent. values, 


“B” had de 


most widely from the general standard 


examination. Instruetor 


freshman elass. Examination of his 
shows no failures, few “D’s” but exces 
‘*B’s” and “Avs” 


are too low in comparison to those 


The standards of this 
ietor 


ned by his eolleagues. Like instruetor 


tructor E falls in this same eategory. 


TABLE IV 


RISON OF GRADES ASSIGNED BY INDIVIDUAL 
IMAN INSTRUCTORS WITH THE STANDARD 


CURVE FOR THE FRESHMAN CLASS 


Probabilities’ 





3) mM . - 
= Z Z g ~ i - 
Education I 5 15.05 .0102 
English I 4 65.46 .000001 
( English II 5S 12.37 .0306 
Geography I D 4.26 .5147 
Psychology I 5 47.63 000001 
History I 5 22.16 0005 
ience I 5 24.34 0002 


‘robabilities interpolated from Table XII of Pear 
hables for Statisticians and Biometricians, vol 
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But in this ease, instructor E assigns too few 
“A'S” and “B’s,” the bulk of his grades falling 
in, ““’ “Cc” 
lacks assigning any “FF” 


although he seems to think that some might 


and categories. Evidently he 


courage of grades, 
deserve it. 


Instruetor F is inclined to set too high a 


standard for his “A’s” and “B’s.” Like E, he 
fails to use the “F” category but places the 
To this 


bulk of his grades in the “C” group. 


instruetor, most freshmen are “average” or 
“below the average,” with very few “good” 


students. In eontrast to instructor F, instrue 
tor G is inelined to give an excessive number of 
There is a slight tendency 


This 


instruetor is inclined to be too “hard” on the 


“D’s” and failures. 
to flatten the middle seetion of the eurve. 


“poor” students and to be more lenient with 
the “rood” ones. 

Such analyses, when conducted in the proper 
pirit, ean do mueh to eorreet excessive diver 
gent tendencies on the part of individual in 
struetors by helping them to become aware of 
their own tendencies, and, as has been shown, 
in making the evaluations of these departures 
the Chi Square is an indispensable tool beeause 
it enables the investigator to assign quantitative 
values to them. 

Kk. Curt WALTHER 

TOWSON, Mp. 
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